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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of the Ohio National 
Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 








James De Peyster Ogden, center, was the Company's first president. Beside him stands Aaron Merchant, vice-president, who became the second president, 


IT WAS APRIL 12, 1845... 


~ a small down-town office 
I in old New York, a group of 
leading citizens were gathered to 
found a new company, dedicated to 
mutual protection. Home-loving pio- 
neers of a young republic, they saw in 
this mutual undertaking the seed of 
a great public service. Since there 
would be no stockholders, they per- 
sonally pledged $55,815 to guarantee 
funds to meet its obligations. 

Four months later the Company’s 
first advertisement clarified its prin- 
ciples of mutuality and investment: 
Dividends would be paid to policy- 
funds would be 
‘safely invested for the benefit and 
security of all.’ 


holders only . . 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... 


In fulfillment of these two ideals, 
the New York Life has paid over one 
billion dollars in dividends to policy- 
holders... and has steadfastly 
adhered to the principle that in in- 
vesting safety is a/ways the first 
consideration. 

* * * 

The New York Life agent in your 
community represents a strong mu- 
tual company with a background of 
successful management through 
every crisis of the past 89 years. 
When the New York Life man calls, 
welcome him. His training and ex- 
perience may prove helpful to you in 
working out an insurance plan to 
fit your particular needs. 





“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Suppose you put $10,000 of the best 
securities in a safe deposit box .. . 
You might say to your wife, “If I 
die before you do, this is for you 
and the children. But if I live to 
retire, we'll have it for our old age.” 

But suppose you don’t have the 
$10,000 now. Nevertheless through 
life insurance you can have $10,000 
paid to your family if you die pre- 
maturely, or to yourself in your old 
age. When the New York Life man 
calls, ask him to tell you about it, 
and to leave you our booklet, ““Take 
the Worry Out of Life.” 

Make Life Insurance 


The Foundation of Your Financial Program 











NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTAN7 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


(The above advertisemer 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


5i MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


it appears in July issues of Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Time and Literary Digest) 
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This Week : 


THE FUTURE 


Each graduation day brings to young 
men and women this question. What now? 
Where is the job | want? The first prac- 
tical effort to solve the problem was re- 
cently staged in Newark, N. J., where 
leaders in various fields gave the benefit 
of their experience to college graduates 
from almost every state in the union. The 
life insurance business was represented by 
Thomas | Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. Excerpts from his address 
will be found on pages six and seven. 

e € « 


EVERLASTING 


There was something in the writings of 
Wi'liam T. Nash that was as fundamental! 
as the idea of life insurance. He wrote 
messages twenty years ago that are strictly 
applicable today. The Spectator, begin- 
ning with this week will present bi-monthly, 
articles which have sold life insurance to the 
American public in amounts that cannot be 
estimated. 

* * * 


CASUALTY MORALS 


Clayton G. Hale writes on A Problem in 
Casualty Morals, or "What Price Recipro- 
city?" His article is on page 13. 

2s « 


Next Week: 
SATISFIED AGENT 


An interesting account of a local agent 
who stepped, temporarily into another line 
of business and successfully applied insur- 
ance agency methods in the reorganization 
of an industrial plant's sales force. He 
calls his article “This Business Suits Me," 
meaning, of course, the insurance business. 

* * * 


DOORWAY 


The entrance to the home office building 
of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
will be featured on the front cover. A 
brief history of the company will be found 
in the magazine section. This company was 
jaa in 1848 and is located at Le Roy. 

io. 








The Mission Now 


ROM the day on which life insurance commissioned men to 
F vroadcase its message, agents have scurried to all parts of the 

country eager in their compliance. In sparsely settled villages 
as in the populous cities, the gospel of protection and independence 
has been consistently preached. The clarion call of these apostles 
of insurance has been sounded in every state of the union. It has 
moved multitudes. The number, despite accredited statistics, can 
only be approximately estimated. Many have treated with utter 
indifference this call to avail theimselves of a real beneficence. 
Others have become violently resentful of being urged to ful- 
fill, through life insurance, an obligation to their dependents and 
have subjected many of the more zealous and sincere emissaries 
of protection to gibe and satire. Far more, however, have been 
influenced to their own advantage and to the peace and future 
prosperity of their beloved. They have accepted the invitation to 
join in shifting their individual responsibilities upon the organized 
shoulders of the institution of life insurance. 


Unfortunately there are, throughout the nation, hundreds of 
thousands who, convinced of the efficacy of life insurance in build- 
ing a house of protection and a spirit of independence, have in a 
moment of weakness brought on by financial adversity, failed to 
continue under its beneficent force. 


Life insurance, in her early days most concerned that her repre- 
sentatives build to towering heights the aggregate of policyholders, 
is now desirous that their work be intent on reclamation of those 
who have discarded the protection once undertaken. The present 
derives its greatest importance not from its accomplishment, but 
rather from its influence on the future. 


The habit of mind which present acts occasion, lives as a 
philosophy, determinating the course of future generations. That 
the American man and woman continue to enshrine as their dear- 
est possession, not only national independence but individual in- 
dependence. 


Life insurance must be diligently and industriously heralded 
by its representatives. If men are to continue to accept the re- 
sponsibilities which marriage and family ties impose, they must 
prepare to project their care beyond their physical existence. That 
this can best be done through life insurance, is the present mission 
which every real life insurance man must embrace. 


i. A 
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W hile Giving College 
Graduates the Benefit 
of His Experience, 
the Author Has Much 
of Interest and Benefit 
to the “Regulars” of 
the Insurance Army. 
Excerpts from an Ad- 
dress Before the First 
Choosing - A - Career 


Conference Held in 
Newark, N. J. 





CAN 








ference by the exclusion of the 

professions. What are the profes- 
sions? We think readily of the preacher, 
the teacher, the lawyer, and the doctor 
as professional men. But the badge of 
a profession is very largely self-sacri- 
ficing service to others as the main 
motive and the main purpose, and in- 
cidental reward to the performer as 
secondary. 

We think that the life insurance 
business in so far as it provides a large 
number of opportunities has become a 
profession. Perhaps you will under- 
stand what I mean a little more clearly 
if I remind you that only a few years 
ago, when the State of Kentucky passed 
a statute making it a misdemeaner for 
any licensed physician to be guilty of 
unprofessional conduct, the courts held 
the statute unconstitutional because it 
was so vague. There was nothing of 
professional good conduct which could 
be called a standard sufficiently definite 
to justify penalizing its breach. 

But today all over the country the 
proper standards of professional con- 
duct in the medical profession are so 
well recognized that we think easily of 
the profession and of professional mis- 
conduct of the licensed physician. 

But the work of the life underwriter 
in the field, more simply called the life 
insurance agent, has from the point of 
view of the general standard which I 
have suggested become a profession. 
It consists in analyzing the needs of 
prospects to determine whether or not 
there can be fitted into those needs a 
program of life insurance or annuity 


| AM almost ruled out of this con- 


protection. In the case of substantial 
people, where substantial amounts are 
involved, that is no simple service, to 
offer to perform for another. When 
that other has conflicting needs, con- 
flicting opportunities as to ways and 
means of providing for those needs, to 
try to persuade and assure him that the 
life insurance contract of a particular 
kind is best suited to his needs or that 
an annuity contract of a life insurance 
company is best suited to his needs, if 
it is to be done efficiently and honestly, 
calls for a high sense of service. 


Now a Profession 


And so I say that the life insurance 
agent or the life underwriter in the 
field is no longer the mere seller of a 
commodity. He is a professional ad- 
visor, and the professional advisor with 
respect to one of the most sacred busi- 
ness transactions in the community, a 
transaction by which the individual, 
with self-sacrifices, undertakes to pro- 
vide for those close to him, either in the 
domestic life or the business world, in 
case his earning power is cut off by 
death. Think of that service which 
the buyer of substantial amounts of 
insurance or the provider of substantial 
amounts of annuities is rendering not 
only to the beneficiaries of that con- 
tract, but to the next generation. Think 
of the social and political service which 
these funds carried on into the next 
generation for the health and educa- 
tion of the children who are to come, 
the protection of the family life which 
the provider leaves behind, think of 
that in terms of public service, and 


CHOOSING A CAREER— 
What 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFER 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States and President of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York 


those of you who are minded to do 
something more than earn money and 
who seek to render a service not only 
to the man immediately before you, 
but to those who are to come and to the 
community in general, could not find, as 
I have not been able to find, a better 
field in which to labor. 

And you know, the persuasive quali- 
ties, the missionary qualities which are 
essential in that field of effort, are use- 
ful developers of qualities which are 
needed in other fields, fields which at 
the moment you may like to think are 
more important or more desirable. The 
executives of the future are, in most in- 
stances, recruited out of the men and 
women who have that opportunity and 
who develop themselves by the exercise 
of those qualities of service and per- 
suasion called for by the life insurance 
underwriters’ profession. 

It is necessary for you to be some- 
thing of a salesman, whatever position 
you occupy in the business world. 

I remember listening, some years ago, 
to the head of a big accountancy firm 
in New York City, telling the juniors 
what he thought essential to success 
as an accountant. He said, “Of course, 
you have to be a good double entry 
bookkeeper; of course, you have to 
know the accounting methods, forms 
and procedures which are available for 
the particular type of business or office, 
but you have to be able to do some- 
thing more than that. It isn’t merely 
that you know what is wrong with the 
books and the procedures of the moment 
and that you know what ought to be 
substituted for them, but, to be a good 
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accountant, you have to be able to sell 
your ideas to the management of the 
institution which now has that par- 
ticular system and method in operation, 
and seeks to improve it. Some day, if 
you are a good accountant, you will be 
before the Board of Directors, trying to 
persuade them that you are right, and 
if you fail—well, you have lost a job, 
and you are not a good accountant.” 

And when you think of the field of 
the executive, because I assume that 
having excluded the professions and 
the poets, you who are here are dream- 
ing of success in the business world— 
well, you have got to realize that there 
are some distinctions in the executive 
field that you should have in mind, at 
least. First, you should say, “We have 
pretty much passed out of the pioneer 
field, geographically. We have passed 
out of the pioneer field in many indus- 
tries.’ Geographically, there _ isn’t 
much opportunity for pioneering. There 
is still a little opportunity for explor- 
ing with all of its adventure, its risks, 
and its marvelous rewards. 

In the field of industry, the pioneers 
have had their day in many industries. 
You have read of the pioneers in the 
oil field. If you look about you, you 
will see what is left of the pioneers in 
the moving picture business. The pi- 
oneer is a bold fellow who doesn’t put 
too much emphasis on public service or 
publice opinion. He rides rough-shod in 
many instances, over it, to his goal, and 
while he does many things which a 
later view of the situation can’t defend, 
he more often than not renders a great 
public service and leaves a great public 
work or institution behind him. 

That sort of pioneer built our great 
transcontinental railways, built up the 
oil business, built up the motion picture 
business. But there always follows 
that type of pioneer, the administrator 
who cleans up the mess which is apt 
to be produced by vigorous pioneer 
duilding. 


An Important Distinction 


The administrator is in grave danger 
of developing a dead, rather than grow- 
ing institution. Think of that for a 
moment—the difference between the 
pioneer and the administrator, and 
especially in a business world which is 
almost entirely organized on the cor- 
porate form—you know what I mean. 
Very few men today occupy positions 
in business as proprietors; they are 
administrators of corporations. The 
corporations do not belong to them. 
They belong to the stockholders or the 
policyholders in the case of a life in- 
surance company. 

I remember some years ago hearing 
the elder LaFollette at a committee 
hearing stop the president of the 
North Western Railroad Company, to 
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“Who 


” 


ask, owns this railroad of 
yours?” To which the surprised presi- 
dent replied, ““The stockholders own it!” 

“And who are the _ stockholders?” 
asked the Senator? And, after some 
difficulty, the Senator got from the 
railroad president an admission that 
a very large percentage of the stock- 
holders were residents and citizens of 
the State of Wisconsin, whereupon the 
Senator observed that the railroad 
president served in one capacity the 
same folks whom he, the Senator, 
served in another capacity. 

That is not poetry, neither is it alone 
theory. The executives of big corpora- 
tions today, or even of little corpora- 
tions, are the administrators of other 
people’s business, and in a real sense, 
the trustees of other people’s money, 
and don’t you make any mistake about 
it. The business world of this country 
is full of men who know it, appearance 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Always With Us 

Mistakes made in this 
generation, mistakes have been 
made in the business world by execu- 
tives during the days of great pros- 
perity when everything came easy, was 
handled easily, and _ responsibilities 
were taken lightly. But those mistakes 
have passed, and happily passed, and 
the old ideas of responsibility of cor- 
porate executives, the old ideas, not 
the new ideas, the old legal responsi- 
bility of the trustee in a representative 
capacity, are back, and indeed, at the 
moment are being exaggerated, ex- 
aggerated to the point that the initia- 
tive of the corporate executive today is 
being strangled by the fear of an ex- 
aggerated responsibility. But the busi- 
ness men of this country are gradually 
coming out of the cyclone cellar, and 
even before you take hold of the reins, 


have been 


yes, 
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in your turn, we shall be back to a 
reasonable need between the pioneer on 
the one hand and the deadening hand 
of the administrator, on the other. 

We shall have developed a corporate 
executive, a modern private business 
man who will have imagination, cour- 
age, and yet will administer efficiently 
his business unit with the realization 
that it is not his, as proprietor, that it 
belongs to others whose interests he 
must make it serve, and men who, with 
that standard of conduct before them, 
will know only too well that they can- 
not properly administer such an insti- 
tution, owned by and for the benefit 
of others, unless it is administered sub- 
stantially, consistently, with the gen- 
public good. We know that in the 
insurance world. Perhaps it was 
the investigations of 1905 and 1907 
and the legal restrictions which fol- 
lowed, that put us in the way of know- 
ing it, but we knew it long before the 
depression or the New Deal. 

We knew that we were administering 
other people’s money and we adminis- 
tered it in such a way that, represent- 
ing the life insurance business, I am 
able to stand here before you newcom- 
ers in the business world and say that 
you, if you enter that business, will find 
it sound as a dollar and ready to go on 
and perform the service which it has 
been performing in this country, and 
deliver to those who may become your 
clients, that which you give them rea- 
son to expect that it will provide for 
them. 

I can’t resist the temptation to em- 
phasize just a little the idea that public 
service is not confined to those who 
hold public positions. President Butler 
put it nicely the other day, at the 
Columbia commencement, when he said 
that this country is distinguished 
among all the nations of the world by 
the extent to which public service was 
rendered outside of government. 


eral 
life 


Public Service 


I thought he used an inadequate 
illustration when he emphasized the 
possibility that existing conditions 
were interfering with the capacities of 
great donors to provide benefactors for 
public institutions, including universi- 
ties. There are other kinds of public 
service, other kinds of high-minded 
service being performed every day in 
the business world, by men who have 
a sense of responsibility and a desire 
to render public service, but who are 
not in the public or governmental or- 
ganizations. 

While there are many opportunities 
in the government service that will be 
open to you, too, many opportunities in 
the government service, and while it is 
true that government, national, state 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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With the Editors 


Qualified Agents 


MUCH we hear about scrutiny 
of new agents on the part 
of fire insurance companies. Lit- 
tle is done about it. In the early 
days of the business in this coun- 
try, the agent was a dependable 
and reliable individual. He had 
to be, for the simple reason that 
communities were not large and 
what a man did and how he did 
it were open books to all. With 
the growth of cities, the erection 
of tall buildings and the conse- 
quent stifling congestion, the 
mere presence of numbers re- 
duced the capabilities of the arent 
in large centers. This gra.ual 
breakdown, coupled with the 
greed of the companies for busi- 
ness and the consequent indis- 
criminate appointment of agents, 
brought about a condition in the 
fire insurance production forces 
which daily continues to plague 
the business and keep it from the 
esteem which it should enjoy in 
the mind of the public. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents has done a great 
work in professionalizing the 
standing of member agents and 
a portion of the fire insurance 
representatives of the country is 
regaining lost prestige, but the 
remaining fault still lies with the 
companies. 

Much as the effort of leaders 
has helped in raising agency 
standards, that effort loses much 
of the force it otherwise would 
have so long as the companies do 
not take an active and intensive 
interest in the appointment of 
qualified men and in seeing to it 
that those already agents are 
trained in their profession. Life 
insurance has set fire insurance 
an example in this regard and it 
is distinctly up to the corpora- 
tions writing the latter line to 
profit by the example. Qualified 
agents interpret the spirit of fire 
insurance to the public better 
than those not qualified ; the busi- 
ness they get is easier to handle; 
service requirements are more 
fully met; and the problem of 
overdue balances is lessened. The 


fire companies should cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the Agents’ 
Association so that, working to- 
gether, both could exert the ut- 
most pressure in the creation of 
qualified producers. 





Fake Claims 


HE action of the Employers’ 

Liability of Boston in putting 
forth successful effort in running 
down those responsible for the in- 
surance frauds at Syracuse, N. Y., 
deserves the highest praise of the 
casualty business. As a result of 
the investigation, 51 persons were 
arrested and more than 500 were 
interrogated. Of about $110,000 
said to have been secured by the 
fake claims ring, it is believed 
that the company will recover ap- 
proximately $75,000 under the 
bond which it had on a trusted ad- 
juster who was alleged to have 
been involved. 

Apart from the recovery of a 
large share of the lost money via 
the bond route, the Employers 





ON RELAXATION 


—I! know a man, head of a fairly sizeable 
business, who boasts of the fact that he 
hasn't had a vacation in fifteen years. 

—"Can't afford the time," says he, "and 
furthermore | want to keep the reins in 
my own hands.” 

—Result is, his whole organ'zation has a 
chronic case of the jitters. 

—Poise—and there is such a thing as 
commercial poise—is conspicuous by its 
absence in his office. 

—And, worst of all, he has no one on his 
staff capable of “holding the reins" during 
his absence. 

—Another friend takes his vacation regularly 
and insists that every member of his staff 
have a good, wholesome vacation at least 
once a year. 

—"!| need it,” says he, “and they need it 
quite as much as | do." 

—Result ic, his entire organization is con- 
stantly "in balance.” 

—His company is showing healthy gains, 
while the other house has been slowly 
slipping for five years. 

—And best of all, he has loyal men, trained 
to authority, who are capable of “holding 
the reins" while he is away. 

—I! wouldn't give a “hoot” for a one-man 
shebang. 

—And an organization that cannot relax at 
the proper time isn't in fit mental or physi- 
cal condition to take up the march when the 
"Advance" signal is given. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE. 





performed a needed service in be- 
half of casualty insurance as a 
unit. The fact that convictions 
were secured will probably act as 
a deterrent to other criminals 
who may be contemplating sim- 
ilar tactics and perhaps the im- 
pression will gain ground that, 
as far as crooks are concerned, 
casualty insurance may well ap- 
ply the motto of that king whose 
shield bore the words “Neme me 
impune lacessit” (No one can at- 
tack me with impunity). 

The various company organiza- 
tions such as the Alliance Against 
Accident Fraud and others do 
great good in exchanging in- 
formation and investigating sus- 
picious claims, but individual 
companies can and should prose- 
cute every false claimant to the 
limit of the law. The cost will 
often run high, but, if the prac- 
tice be persevered in, the guilty 
will be punjshed and an effective 
check will be put to nefarious 
acts. We tip our hat to the Em- 
ployers for a good job well done! 





Significant? 

HAT happy days are here again 

is generally accepted. The earn- 
ings of men attest to the fact. 
However, it is necessary for sta- 
tisticians to keep a check on how 
it really works out. One trend is 
pointed out by the “Statistical 
Bulletin,” published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
“In the aggregate,” the report 
says, “the marriage rate rose 
from 7.66 in 1932 to 7.99 in 1933 
—an increase of 4.3 per cent. 
While the figure is still low in 
comparison with normal years, 
the turn is in the right direction, 
and in strong contrast to what 
happened between 1929 and 1932, 
when the American marriage rate 
dropped a total of 22.4 per cent, 
or 7.5 per cent per year, on the 
average. There is every reason to 
believe that what has happened 
in these commonwealths is a re- 
liable index of the course of the 


marriage rate for the _ entire 
United States.” 
The Spectator, July 19, 1934 
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James E. Donovan, formerly assis?- 
ant secretary, is appointed secretary 
of the Volunteer State Life Insurance 


Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
succeed the late S. L. Phelps. 





The Hercules Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago is licensed to op- 
erate in the State of Alabama. 





Walter G. Gastil is appointed 
manager of the Los Angeles branch 
office of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company. 





Benjamin V. Hubbard, 80, the old- 
est member of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association, an honorary 
life member, died July 7 at the King 
Home for Old Men in Chicago. 





Jess G. Read again became the 
Democratic nominee for the office of 
insurance commissioner of Oklahoma 
July 9 with the withdrawal of his 
nearest opponent, S. W. Philpott, his 
nomination being considered tanta- 
mount to election. 





The Cincinnati Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Managers was 
launched July 9 at a meeting at- 
tended by twenty company man- 
agers who named M. D. Schreiver, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, temporary 
chairman. 





Insurance Commissioner S. A. 
Olsness of North Dakota, who has 
held that office since 1917, was 
defeated in the state primary elec- 
tion by Harold Hopton. 





The merger of the Victory Insur- 
ance Company and the Reliance 
Insurance Company, both members 
of the Fire Association group of 
Philadelphia, under the name of the 
Reliance Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, is approved by the director- 
ates of the two companies and will 
be voted upon by the stockholders 
of the Reliance on August 8. 





Business of the Prudentia Re & 
Coinsurance Company will be ab- 
sorbed by the Swiss Reinsurance 
Company, according to an announce- 
ment by E. Hurlimann, managing 
director of both units which have 
— head offices in Zurich, Switzer- 
and. 


The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion rejects the proposal of the 
Southern Aqents' Conference to di- 
vide among agents in its territory 
the insurance on cotton on which the 


C.C.C. makes loans. 








Supreme Court Justice John E. 
McGeehan siqns a show cause order 
returnable July 20 for a hearing as 
to whether or not Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick 
shall accept a $6,000,000 offer for 
the purchase of the capital stock of 
the National Surety Corporation, 
which has been made by the Hay- 
stone Securities Corporation. 





William A. Connor, vice-president 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, dies in Mercy Hospital, 
Baltimore, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. 
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OME time ago this column remarked on 
the happy coexistence of a strong trend 
toward the purchase of life annuities 

and the spending spree of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It was suggested that the occasion of 
either of these phenomena at _ separate 
periods of time might well have caused 
embarrassment to either the Treasury De- 
partment or the life insurance companies. 
Together they afforded the Government a 
source for its heavy borrowing and the life 
insurance companies a depository for their 
heavy accumulation of lump sums for invest- 
ment. 

The picture, of course, was too pat to be 
true. There are indications that the exces- 
sive popularity of annuities at the present 
time is a cause of some concern to the invest- 
ment departments of the great life insurance 
companies. 

Adding its weight to the problem is the 
further development in the matter of interest 
rates on Government obligations. 

Secretary Morgenthau reports that on 
June 30, 1934, the average annual rate of 
interest on the outstanding interest-bearing 
debt was 3.18 per cent, as compared with an 
average rate of 3.35 per cent on the preced- 
ing June 30. 

It poses a real problem for the life com- 
panies whose salesmen, naturally, are taking 
advantage of the public favor for annuities. 
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Tide 


Despite expressed Presidential hopes, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in its fortnightly re- 
view of Washington affairs states 
that in view of the large amounts 
made available for emergency ex- 
penditures, which it is unlikely can 
be suddenly terminated, a balanced 
budget in 1936 appears doubtful and 
that continued borrowing will call for 
heavier taxes if a debt of unmanage- 
able proportions is to be avoided. 





The $3,700,000,000 Public Works 
Administration fund is virtually de- 
pleted, according to an announce- 
ment by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior and Public Works 
Administrator, who plans to seek 
additional funds from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 





An upward trend in philanthropy 
during the first half of 1934 is indi- 
cated in a compilation of announced 
gifts in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Boston by the John Price Jones 
Corporetion, which shows that the 
toial published gifts, presumably 
made from current income, were 
$19,868,975, an increase of 44 per 
cent over the same months of 1933. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended July 14, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 127.05 
and closed Saturday at 127.90. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
36.49 and closed Saturday at 36.08. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
for the same week closed Monday at 
95.17 and closed Saturday at 95.71. 





The sensationally low government 
crop forecast issued last Tuesday, to- 
gether with high premiums for cash 
wheat and improved milling demand, 
advanced wheat prices five days in 
succession on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week and at the close 
Saturday prices were 83g to 954 cents 
higher than the preceding week's 
finish. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 28 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with 27 per cent a week ago. 





Low gevernment crop. estimates 
served as an impetus to the cotton 
market last week and, in the broadest 
and most active trading since cul- 
mination of the maximum rise in 
February, futures advanced to the 
best level in approximately four 
years, with net gains for the week 
of $4.70 to $4.75 a bale. 





Retail prices in June declined for 
the third consecutive month, showing 
a decrease of 1.6 per cent from the 
high of April 1, but registering a 
gain above the depression low point 
recorded on May I, 1933, of 27.1 
per cent, according to the Fairchild 
Retail Price Index. 
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FORGING 
AHEAD !! 


During the period 1929- 
1933 the CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
has increased its insurance 


in force -by more than 


$50,000,000. 
see 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






































REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 












115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 





7 


oy a 4 STAR HOTEL 





1400 large rooms...each with 
bath {tub and shower} servidor 
and radio. 

Single from $2.50 
Double from $3.50 
Special Rates for longer periods 
Send for Booklet T 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


in New York 


*& for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


* for DINING...3 fine restau- 
rants to choose from—coffee 
room, tavern grill, main dining 
room. 


* for RECREATION...69 fine 
theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
from Broadway...4 short blocks 
to Madison Square Garden. 


x for QUIET SLEEP...Our 32 
stories of fresh air and sunshine 
assure you quiet comfort at all 
hours. 


Breakfastfrom 30c Luncheon/rom 65¢ 
Dinner from 85c 


Fite Li NCOLN 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW YORK 








NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting." 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
imsurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip 





50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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SAVING WHAT 


* 


YOU LEAVE 


* 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This is the first of a series of the best remembered and most 
| influential writings by Mr. Nash that will be reprinted in The 
| Spectator bi-monthly for the next year. || 


HEN you insure your life to provide support 
W to: your family after you are gone, it should 

imply that the proceeds will be invested to 
vield an income. Otherwise, the principal would 
have to be drawn upon and when this was gone the 
family’s support would be at an end. 

But what experience has your wife had, or what 
would she know about investing money? There is 
the danger. In her effort to invest the principal to 
vield an income, she is very likely, sooner or later, 
to lose it. For proof of this one has only to look 
around. 

Therefore, would it not be far better for you to 
safely establish the income for her yourself, now, 
and know as you go along that no such misfortune 
could ever overtake her and that your success will 
mean to her all that you both intend it should? 

If she now relies upon an allowance to pay the 
bills and run the home, which she probably does, 
and not upon her ability to make investments, 
would it not be extremely dangerous if she were 
compelled to reverse this when she is left alone in 
the world and when everything she had would be 
imperiled ? 

There is a wonderful difference between leaving 
what we save and saving what we leave. Strange 
as this may seem, it is true nevertheless that the 
business shrewdness required to create an estate 
is very rarely reflected in its final disposition. One 
may make abundant, yet insecure or unwise pro- 
vision for the family’s future, overlooking the fact 
that the value of an inheritance depends entirely 
upon its permanency and the necessary things it 
will do. 

But when an estate is reduced to an income, all 
uncertainty and danger of loss are removed; the 
principal is then secure and continuous support for 
the family is made a certainty. After all isn’t this 
the main thing, if not about everything, that a man 
plans, hopes and works for? 

Therefore, establish the income yourself, now, 
which you can safely and conveniently do through 
the medium of Monthly Income Insurance. But 
why a monthly income? Because your wife’s pres- 
ent allowance is monthly and the rent and store 
bills are payable monthly. She is already educated 
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to a monthly income, therefore is able to make her 
calculations and finance herself from month to 
month, which she could not safely do for a whole 
year. Very few men can. The chief functions of 
this plan are: 

To relieve the widow of business responsibility 
and of all uncertainty concerning the family in- 
come; 

To safeguard the daughter’s inheritance through 
life and that of the son at least while in school; 

To provide expressly for those who are physical- 
ly or otherwise afflicted and to insure actual and 
unfailing support for all, including the insured 
himself when he is old. 

All this is accomplished in a way that one’s db- 
ject cannot be defeated, since the income cannot 
be converted, assigned, encumbered, nor in any way 
changed, unless the insured so directs. It is similar 
to a Government pension and is a will that cannot 
be broken. 

Should you still believe that your wife would be 
able, after you are gone, to take $10,000, or any 
other sum, make it support herself and children 
and at the same time keep the principal safe, give 
her the money NOW and let her try it while you 
are living. If she fails and loses it, she will still 
have you to fall back on, and you will then see the 
need of making some other and different provision. 
If you are unwilling to take this chance with your 
own money now and will stop to think, you will 
hesitate before compelling her to take this same 
risk, when the family’s actual and only support— 
everything they have in the world—is at stake. 
If your wife has been accustomed and educated to 
rely upon an income, do not imperil her at this 
critical time. Continue the plan with which she is 
familiar. Leave her an income, a monthly income, 
sufficient to support the family. When you have 
done this, you will have done more than most men 
who leave their families a fortune. You may pass 
away and everything else you might have left be 
lost, but this income will live on and on as the 
family’s mainstay and support and as a lasting 
tribute to your solicitude and foresight. In this 
way you save what you leave. 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





Statement United States Branch 
March 31st, 1934 


ASSETS 
Government Bonds ....$ 1,623,034.88 
Municipal Bonds ...... 303,812.50 
Railroad Bonds ....... 3,618,433.30 
Public Utility Bonds .... 3,272,316.37 
Miscellaneous Bonds ... 93,660.00 
Railroad Stocks ....... 359,150.00 
Public Utility Stocks .... 1,218,227.50 
Miscellaneous Stocks ... 480,343.33 

Mest se serum Depart- 

Real Estate Owned ..... 43,736.85 
Mortgages ............ 1,238,167.00 
$12,250,881.73 

Cash in Banks and in 
PE 24 es.0e eobow- oe 513,331.03 
Interest Accrued ....... 162,411.15 


Premiums in Course of 
Collection (not over 90 


ee 1,593,841.35 
All other Assets ....... 26,804.98 
$14,547,270.24 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability ....... $ 2,811,414.01 


Reserve for Losses (Lia- 


bility & Compensation) 3,165,380.21 
Reserve for Unearned |: 

Premiums .......... 3,702,164.37 
Reserve for Commissions 796,332.03 
Reserve for Taxes and 

Other Expenses ..... 248,428.21 
*Contingency Reserve .. 43,551.41 
Special Reserve ....... 1,280,000.00 

$12,047,270.24 
Deposit 

Capital .$ 850,000.00 
Surplus 

over Lia- 

bilities 

and De- 

posit 


Capital . 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders .$ 2,500,000.00 
$14,547,270.24 


*Contingency Reserve—representing difference between value carried in assets and 
actual March |. 1934, market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET - - 


CLARENCE T. GRAY 
Ass’t United States Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A Problem in Casualty Morals 


What Price “Reciprocity?” 


By CLAYTON G. HALF 


HE fire insurance on a _ certain 

lawyer’s dwelling was about to ex- 
pire and his insurance agent called 
upon him with view to renewing it. 
The lawyer commented he had been 
thinking about it but that he wanted 
to discuss a legal matter then in his 
hands, before authorizing the renewal. 
He was representing a client injured 
in an automobile accident and was 
bringing a claim against the other 
party to the accident who happened to 
carry liability insurance with a promi- 
nent casualty company of which, by 
coincidence, this agent was a repre- 
sentative—although he had no interest 
in that particular policy nor was he 
acquainted with either party to the ac- 
cident. 

The lawyer explained the casualty 
company had offered to settle for the 
full $5,000 face of the policy. He would 


accept that if it were indeed the full 
face, but he could not believe so promi- 
nent a citizen would carry such a low 
limit. He frankly suspected the claim 
man was endeavoring to trick him into 
a settlement, perhaps realizing the 
lawyer much preferred to settle out of 
court because of some weak spots in 
his case, even though, as the claim man 
no doubt understood, it contained some 
elements which would appeal strongly 
to a jury. 

And so the lawyer was prepared to 
authorize the renewal of the fire in- 
surance as soon as the agent would 
examine his casualty company’s claim 
file and inform the lawyer of the true 
amount of the policy—and if the agent 
Gidn’t care to do that there was an- 
other agent of that casualty company 
who stood ready to do so in return for 
acquiring the fire business. 
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For two hours the men debated the 
issue. The agent contended a contract 
of insurance between the defendant and 
his insurors was no concern of the 
claimant; that while the lawyer might 
exhaust every proper avenue of ad- 
vantage to his client, this was not a 
proper one and it seemed to resemble 
closely having a document surrep- 
titiously removed from an adversary’s 
files; that an agent who would double- 
cross his own company in a matter in- 
volving several thousand dollars to gain 
a very few dollars of commission on a 
fire policy would be apt to reverse the 
procedure some day if that suited his 
purpose. The lawyer countered that 
the insurance was his concern because 
the claim man was negotiating with 
him; that if the claim man was lying 
it was fair to outwit him and if he was 
telling the truth no harm could be done 
by confirming that. Both admitted 
some concern over the claim man re- 
fusing the lawyer’s request to produce 
a copy of the policy. 

It makes a nice practical problem. 
Shall we leave it here? Perhaps we 
will have something more to say about 
it in this column two weeks hence. 








CONSERVATION 


—Viewpoint of a Veteran General Agent— 


servation begins with the sale of 

the insurance. A policy that fits the 
needs perfectly is much more likely to 
stay sold than an obvious misfit. Con- 
servation requires that we never neg- 
lect our policyholder. We must keep 
him interested in his insurance. We 
must see him at intervals, not too in- 
frequent, and talk about it. A man’s 
circumstances, family and _ financial, 
and changes in form of coverage, in 
amount, and in distribution of pro- 
ceeds, are indicated as time goes on. 
We can be of much service in these 
matters, and by serving him we serve 
our own interests and we help to con- 
serve the business. 

The ordinary methods of conserva- 
tion, of course, are everyday common- 
place; I mean the methods of prevent- 
ing lapse; or if already lapsed, the 
process of carrying on by policy loans 
or by extensions or by changing pre- 
mium methods. However, follow-up 
and personal contact are absolutely es- 
sential and unfortunately expensive. 
Many people do not know that there 
are often values in their policies avail- 
able for premium loans. 


|’ is only repetition to say that con- 
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If we don’t keep in fairly close touch 
with our policyholders, we may be sure 
that some other agent will. The sad 
thing, one of the saddest things in our 
business, is that we do not organize 
strongly enough against those who tear 
down what has by great efforts been 
built up by someone else. I mean that 
even today after all that has been 
preached, the twister is becoming more 
active than ever before. 

I know that some of the great com- 
panies follow the practice of notifying 
another company if they know that a 
new application involves discontinu- 
ance of some other company’s policy. 
We must assume good faith on the 
part of the company receiving the ap- 
plication for new insurance, but un- 
fortunately too often our experience, 
in the field, gives evidence that one or 
another company’s agents or brokers 
are flagrant offenders and notorious 
twisters. I believe that if the com- 
panies are sincere in their desire to 
put a stop to twisting, they can do so 
by the very simple expedient of refus- 
ing to accept business from any agent 
or broker known to be guilty of it. 

I am aware that sometimes he can 


successfully cover his tracks but if 
the companies will fully follow up sus- 
picious cases, the twister cannot get 
far. 

Many companies ask on their appli- 
cation forms if other insurance is to 
be discontinued if new insurance is 
issued. We all know that in 99 per 
cent of cases the agent or broker fills 
out the application and the applicant 
does not read it. Can we suppose then 
that the twister will answer in the af- 
firmative? As one check, and a very 
effective one against this, why not in- 
sert this same question, or one mean- 
ing the same thing, in the medical 
form in the declarations to the medical 
examiner? The rule requires the doc- 
tor to fill in the answers himself and 
we all know that an applicant in the 
presence of the doctor is disarmed in 
reference to such question. 

To be sure he may be coached by the 
twister but in the great majority of 
cases such coaching would put the ap- 
plicant on his guard. I feel that the 
present inclusion of the question on the 
application is futile, but if the com- 
panies are in earnest about the matter, 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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“Why Do They Buy Life Insurance ?” 


By H. B. Berwick 


Supervisor of Field Service, The Manufacturers Life 


‘4 FUT I have to die to win.” Some 
RR years ago underwriters were con- 
tinually confronted with this 
objection. In consequence, much em- 
phasis was laid on the benefits of life 
insurance to the insured. This ulti- 
mately led to the rather widespread 
presentation of life insurance as an in- 
vestment. Life insurance was discov- 
ered to be a much more excellent in- 
vestment than even life underwriters 
themselves had realized. 


A Major Contribution 


In 1927 M. A. Linton first made 
known the results of his exhaustive 
analysis on the merits of life insurance 
as an investment. While others had 
bordered on the thoughts he gave at 
that time, he was the first to make a 
mathematical analysis of the “yield” 
features of life insurance, and to ap- 
ply actuarial science to the subdivi- 
sion of the two main elements which 
constitute the life insurance premium. 
His address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters caused 
comment far and wide among the life 
insurance fraternity in North America. 
His analysis was welcomed as concrete 
proof of something that others had al- 
ways thought to be so, namely, that 
life insurance IS an investment on any 
basis of comparison, mathematical or 
otherwise. 

Differing Opinions 

For a period of several years, we 
have heard a great deal about the in- 
vestment merits of what we are selling. 
Many life insurance men with an ana- 
lytical frame of mind have now come 
to the conclusion that this angle has 
been unduly emphasized. Others feel 
that this is not the case. Some state 
that the fundamental reason for the ex- 
istence of more than $100,000,000,000 
of life insurance is its protective fea- 
ture—its provision for dependents. 
Others have voiced the opinion that we 
are selling on a much more business- 
like basis when we cite its merits as an 
investment. 

There is a great tendency for one to 
assume that because a certain method 
has been successful for him it is a de- 
cided mistake for his associate to adopt 
any other method. Certain it is that 
there is a very definite place for both 
the angles here mentioned. It is equal- 
ly true that sales will be made by the 








stressing of either angle. Which to 
use depends greatly on existing condi- 
tions and the type of prospects whom 
one is soliciting. Investment or pro- 
tection! In certain cases the forme? 
should be stressed, while in others there 
is an obvious need for the latter. 


The Only Means 


One noted authority has been quoted 
as seeing a danger in a too-decided em- 
phasis of the “property” or “invest- 
ment” feature of life insurance, saying, 
“Let us impress upon the public that 
it is the ONLY instrumentality where- 
by the incidence of loss can be spread 
so widely as to avoid crushing disaster 
to the individual, and that the method 
of attaining these results is exclusively 
peculiar to the institution of life insur- 
ance.” There is undoubtedly sound 
logic in this contention. From a pro- 
tection standpoint life insurance stands 
alone. There is nothing in the world 
of finance which is even remotely com- 
parable. The immediate ownership of 
an estate on the depositing of the first 
premium! For the facts are that every 
form of partial payment (except life 
insurance) is a matter of going into 
debt—you obligate yourself to: pay, 
month by month, an unpaid balance. 
But when you buy life insurance, you 
do not owe—you own. You buy the 
estate with the first premium; you 
merely maintain it with the succeed- 
ing premiums. The policyholder owns 
all of the estate from the very moment 
he makes his first deposit. “Would you 
rather owe for a bond than OWN an 
estate?” Our representative will prob- 











NT 








ably agree that this constitutes a rather 
strong argument for life insurance as 
protection. 


The Investment Appeal 


On the other hand there is much to 
be said for the investment appeal, and 
many authorities on life insurance sales 
methods have advanced excellent rea- 
sons as to why it should be used. One 
of the outstanding of these is Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has contributed much to the 
life insurance thought of the past dec- 
ade. Dr. Huebner says, “During a pe- 
riod of business convulsion, like the one 
of the past three years, when at least 
one-half of all estates have shrunk by 
at least one-half in their valuation, it 
is only natural for the mind to turn 
toward conservative and sound invest- 
ment channels. Life insurance offers 
to all—to poor and rich alike—an abso- 
lutely sound and reasonably profitable 
investment program, so designed as to 
offer the service of systematic accumu- 
lation on the installment plan, extend- 
ing over a considerable period of years, 
and, if desired, over the whole of the 
working period of life. There never 
was a time during the past 40 years 
when life insurance offered a finer op- 
portunity for convenient thrift and 
sound investment.” 

While the importance of the element 
of protection is entitled to, and has 
been given, widespread recognition, 
there also are many good reasons why 
thought and consideration should be 
given to the investment features of 
life insurance. 
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Right and Wrong! 


Heated conversational battles have 
been waged over the best method of 
presenting the subject. Advocates of 
one method have been blind to the mer- 
its of the other. In many cases neither 
party has taken into consideration the 
entirely different circumstances and 
needs surrounding the prospects of his 
verbal antagonist. To mention invest- 
ment to the salaried employee whose in- 
come has recently been cut and who is 
experiencing difficulty in maintaining 
his standard of living, is cited by one 
as folly indeed. The other points out 
the surprisingly substantial gain in the 
sale of annuities and cites this as an 
indication that there IS money and 
that the investment presentation is the 
one to use. Both are right, and both 
are wrong. There are many thousands 
of people who are most interested in a 
safe depository for their surplus funds 
—many thousands who have been woe- 
fully disappointed with their former in- 
vestments. In like measure, there are 
a very great number of people who are 
short of funds, but who are vitally in- 
terested in providing for their depend- 
ents. 

The following is a _ conversation 
which might easily have taken place 


between two members of our field or- 


ganization. The names, of course, are 
fictitious: 
Barton: “This life insurance busi- 


ness changes just like the seasons. Not 
so long ago when we tried to sell pro- 
tection we met the argument: ‘You’ve 
got to die to win.’ To overcome that, 
we proved that life insurance was the 
one and only investment for the aver- 
age man. Now, many people are saying 
that we should adopt the ‘hearse’ meth- 
od 





Gray: “Just a minute! Life insur- 
ance IS a necessity, isn’t it?” 

Barton: “Yes.” 

Gray: “Well, if we are going to sell 
business today, we’ve got to get back to 
fundamentals. The life insurance pre- 
mium notice is in among the bills for 
rents and groceries—it isn’t a luxury 
that one can do without. It’s just as 
important as a roof overhead because it 
is the only thing that guarantees that 
there WILL be a roof tomorrow.” 

Barton (interrupting): “Don’t get 
started on your sales talk! Remember, 
there are thousands of people in search 
of a safe investment. The agent who 
shows them that life insurance is the 
best one there is will reap a harvest. 
Why, look at the annuities ag 

Gray: “Yes, I know; but once you 
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get into the investment field you are 
in competition with a half-dozen other 
good conservative ways of saving cash. 
Now, if one’s argument is based on pro- 
tection purely and simply, life insur- 
ance is the ONLY way that it can be 
provided in most cases.” 

Barton: “That’s all very well, but 
you don’t seem to understand that you 
are selling to human beings. Protec- 
tion is a necessity—a moral obligation 
—and nobody likes that; but if it can 
be sold by appealing to a man’s desire 
to accumulate for himself, you have a 
much stronger argument. ‘Backing the 
Hearse up to the Door’ may have been 
all right yesterday, but not today.” 

Gray: “That’s very fine in theory, 
but let’s face the facts. Isn’t the fear 
of tomorrow the impelling motive for a 
lot of things we do? For example, I 
have no money to invest, so anyone 
trying to sell me an investment—life 
insurance or any other—might just as 
well save his breath. But if he paints 
a picture of Mary and the twins un- 
provided for after my death, he is hit- 
ting me where I live! He is telling a 
story I can’t resist unless I am pre- 
pared to admit that I don’t care 
whether my family is provided for or 
not.” 

(Concluded on page 23) 





THE FIELD OF TWELVE FURROWS 


By HERBERT P. BICKLEY 


O every man who enters the business of 

life insurance selling is deeded a small field 

which he must cultivate with the utmost 
skill if he wishes to reap any measure of 
success. 

The field can be ploughed into 12 short 
furrows. Thirty-one feet is the length of the 
longest of these furrows and the shortest mea- 
sures but 28 feet. 

It seems, at first, a small field from which 
to wrest a living in these arid times, but, if 
properly worked, there is no limit to what it 
will produce. The soil, though full of rocks 
and thorns, under assiduous cultivation soon 
becomes rich and fruitful; but, as the field is 
small, not one single inch of ground in any of 
the 12 furrows must be neglected. 

The ploughing must be deep and the furrows 
straight and true. The rocks and thorns must 
be cast aside. The seeds must be sown with 
care and the young shoots tended with even 
greater care. 

No matter how skilfully the sowing is done 
only a small proportion of the seeds will sprout, 
but, in compensation, there is an abundance of 
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seed and no limit is set to the quantity that 
may be sown. Generally speaking, the more 
seeds that are sown the larger will be the crop. 

Experience has proved that the greatest suc- 
cess is obtained from systematic cultivation. 
Some try to put in 10 or 15 seeds to every foot 
of furrow while others say that four or five 
seeds sown with greater care will produce a 
larger and surer crop. Each one must decide 
which method will give the best results in his 
particular field. 

The most important thing to remember is 
that there is no going back. If you do not 
plough and sow the first furrow it must become 
fallow until the following year, for you cannot 
return to it once you have travelled its length, 
except to care for the growing plants of the 
seeds you have already sown. 

Neglect and procrastination lead swiftly and 
surely to failure. The sure road to success is 
WORK. 

Study and learn all you can about your job. 
There is no substitute for hard work but knowl- 
edge will make your hard work more profitable. 
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“On Our Way” at End 
Of First Half of 1934 


New Life Production for June 
10.9 Per Cent Ahead of 
Record for 1933; 16.3 Gain 
for Six Months 


New York, July 16—New life insur- 
ance during the first half of 1934 was 
16.3 per cent greater than the amount 
for the corresponding period of 1933. 
For the month of June the new pro- 
duction showed a 10.9 per cent gain 
over June, 1933. 

These figures were contained in a 
report forwarded by The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report sum- 
marized the new paid-for business rec- 
ords—exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of 42 com- 
panies having 85 per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 


Total New Business 


For the first half year, the total new 
business of these companies was $4,- 
449,687,000 this year against $3,826,- 
444,000 last year—an increase of 16.3 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,916,013,000 against 
$2,586,136,000—an increase of 12.8 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $1,279,883,000 against $1,096,119,000 
—an increase of 16.8 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $253,791,000 
against $144,189,000—an increase of 
76.0 per cent. 


Record for June 


For June, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 42 companies 
was $762,490,000 against $687,776,000 
during June of 1933—an increase of 
10.9 per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $493,205,000 against $446,- 
435,000—an increase of 10.5 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amounted to $211,- 
473,000 against $198,046,000—an _ in- 
crease of 6.8 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $57,812,000 against $43,295,- 
000—an increase of 33.5 per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first six months of 
1932, 1933 and 1934, and percentage 
increases or decreases, are shown in 
the following table: 





Baltimore Underwriters 
Criticize Ins. Department 

BALTIMORE, July 16.—Sharp attacks 
on the administration of the state in- 
surance department were made last 
week at a meeting of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Mayor Howard W. Jackson of Balti- 
more, a member of the insurance brok- 
erage firm of Riall-Jackson & Co., and 
a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor, one of the princi- 
pal speakers, declared that he proposes, 
if he becomes Governor, to reorganize 
that department “both as to methods 
and as to personnel.” 

Although the insurance commissioner 
was unnamed, he was the subject of 
pointed criticism from Russel L. Law, 
president of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, who said that the association 
intends to demand from the next Gov- 
ernor a full-time commissioner for the 
department and declared that the in- 
surance administration has been un- 
changed and unimproved for 25 years. 





Cleveland Convention 

The Cleveland convention of The 
Western and Southern Life, Friday and 
Saturday, was attended by the entire 
staffs from Akron, Ashtabula, Canton, 
Mansfield, Youngstown, Ohio. 


American Life Convention 
Plans for Year’s Meeting 


Twenty-Ninth Annual to be Held 
at Edgewater Beach Hotei, 
Chicago; Outline of the Pro- 
gram 





Preliminary preparations are under 
way for the 29th annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., on October 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12. Although it is still too early 
definitely to announce the program for 
the gathering, it is known that a num- 
ber of very prominent men, both in and 
out of the life insurance world, will be 
included among the speakers before the 
main body of the convention and at the 
sessions of the Legal, Financial, Agency 
and Industrial Sections. 

Gerard S. Nollen, president, The 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the annual meeting. The 
other members are A. J. McAndless, 
first vice-president, The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Robert E. Sweeney, 

(Concluded on page 17) 








NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
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AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—43 


(These companies hare 81 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United States 
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Month 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 
ORDINARY 2=NSURANCE 

January $614,040,000 $423,573,000 $435,676,000 —31.0% 2.9% 
February 575,497,000 424,483,000 424,395,000 —26.2 —0.02 
March 592,333,000 435,308,000 526,280,000 -26.5 20.9 
April 520,586,000 423,605,000 511,915,000 —18.6 20.8 
May . 487,284,000 432,732,000 524,542,000 —11.2 21.2 
June 504,329,000 446,435,000 493,205,000 —11.5 10.5 
3,294,069,000 2,586,136,000 "2.916,013,000 —21.5 12.8 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

January $217,552,000 $168,312,000 $197,108,000 —22.6¢ 17.1% 
February 220,568,000 168,400,000 196,816,000 —33.7 16.9 
March 251,059,000 187,761,000 228,107,000 —25.2 21.5 
April 236,898,000 183,462,000 220,366,000 —=-23.6 20.1 
May 222,956,000 190,138,000 226,013,000 —14.7 18.9 
June 213,298,000 198,046,000 211,473,000 —7.2 6.8 
1,362,331,000  1,096,119,000 _—‘1,279,883,000 —19.5 16.8 

GROUP INSURANCE 

January $111,919,000 $22,546,000 $32,673,000 —79.9% 44.9% 
February 35,122,000 16,842,000 26,862,000 —52.0 99.5 
March . 45,574,000 17,345,000 33,241,000 -61.9 91.6 
April 64,883,000 21,711,000 62,214,000 —66.5 186.6 
7 a 49,113,000 22,450,000 40,989,000 —54.3 82.6 
June 50,606,000 43,295,000 57,812,000 —14.4 33.5 
"357,217,000 144,189,000 253,791,000 —59.6 76.0 

TOTAL INSURANCE 

: : — , “on 

Je ary $943,511,000 $614,431,000 $665,457,000 — 34.9 % 8.3 + 
wareary ...... $31,187,000 609,725,000 648,073,000 —26.6 6.3 
March - 888,966,000 640,414,000 787,628,000 —28.0 23.0 
April acme $22,367,000 628,778,000 794,495,000 -23.5 26.4 
May .. 759,353,000 645,320,000 791,544,000 —15.0 22.7 
:  aeemernese 768,233,000 687,776,000 762,490,000 —10.5 10.9 
5,013,617,000 3,826,444,000 4,449,687,000 —23.7 16.3 
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THE NEW COMPENDIUM OF LIFE 
REPORTS ISSUED THIS WEEK 


The 1934 edition of The Spectator 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports was published early this week. 
An annual, statistical presentation 
of the financial standing of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies of the 
United States, the Compendium this 
year has a number of new and useful 
exhibits. 

As in past years, the main section of 
the Compendium is given over to a 
detailed analysis of the income and dis- 
bursements, assets, liabilities and policy 
exhibits of each of the 318 legal reserve 
life insurance companies operating in 
the United States at the close of the 
year. 

The exhibits of each company are, 
for all practical use, as complete and 
detailed as the official convention state- 
ments from which the data are taken. 
The policy exhibits of each company 
are conveniently arranged to show the 
new insurance written, the source of 
terminations and the amount and num- 
ber of each class of policy in force at 
the end of the year. The exhibits are 
separated for ordinary, industrial and 
group insurance. 

The aggregate or composite financial 
statement for 318 companies shows 
that during the year 1933 total assets 
of all legal reserve life companies in the 
United States increased from $20,754,- 
112,108 to $20,895,726,259. 

The amount of real estate owned by 
the companies increased approximately 
$300,000,000 during the year, while the 
amount of real estate mortgages owned 
declined approximately a half billion 
dollars. The total premium income of 
ail companies suffered a nominal decline 
during the year from $3,504,255,574 to 
$3,321,797,924. Total expenditures were 
slightly less in 1933 compared with 
1932, reflecting a small decrease in the 
total amount paid policyholders and 
the total paid for management ex- 
penses. During 1933 all life companies 
paid $3,016,434,220 to policyholders 
and other beneficiaries. 

According to the aggregates of the 
policy exhibits for all companies shown 
in the current edition of the Compen- 
dium, the total amount of life insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1933 was 
$97,985,043,747. At the end of 1932 
the total amount of life insurance 
in force was $103,154,370,056. The 
amount of group insurance in force at 
the end of the year was $8,911,741,717, 
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an increase of $114,888,781 during the 
year. This increase in the total of 
group life insurance was, however, con- 
trary to the trend for ordinary and 
industrial life insurance, both of which 
declined. 

As in past years, the Compendium 
shows a detailed analysis of Schedule 
D-Summary and Schedule B, Part I 
from the Convention statement. The 
amount of farm mortgages and mort- 
gages on city and other property in 
each state is shown for each life insur- 
ance company. 

The exhibit of Schedule D shows the 
different classifications of bonds owned 
by each company and the amount of 
stocks. 

An innovation this year is an exhibit 
of the changes in surplus for 1933 ac- 
cording to the classes of business for 
85 of the largest life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. These 
exhibits are shown for industrial busi- 
ness, ordinary business, disability busi- 
ness, total and permanent disability, 
group insurance and annuities. The 
tables are complete in every detail and 
show for each company the ratio of 
expenses to premiums and the ratio of 
death claims to premiums for each 
class of business written by the differ- 
ent companies. 

A table of ratios showing the per- 
centage of distribution of assets and 
other pertinent ratios rounds out 
this useful canvassing and reference 
manual, 

The 1934 Compendium is handsomely 
bound in black fabricoid and is availa- 
ble at $5 per copy, with lesser prices 
for quantity lots. 


Bankers National Life 
Record for Six Months 


The Bankers National Life, accord- 
ing to reports just received from the 
actuaries, has made excellent progress 
during the first six months of 1934, and 
here are some preliminary figures that 
zre more than encouraging: The vol- 
ume of insurance in force totals $64,- 
965,700—an increase of almost $4,000,- 
000 over the Dec. 31, 1933, figures. 
Paid-for business for the first six 
months of 1934 — $15,049,179 — as 
against $9,943,976 for the same period 
in 1933—an increase of over 50 per 
cent. 

















Charles B. Robbins 


President of the American Life 
Convention 








American Life Convention 
Plans for Year's Meeting 
(Concluded from page 16) 


president, The State Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

As has been the custom for many 
years the Legal Section will meet in 
advance of the main meeting of the 
convention. The Legal Section’s 26th 
annual meeting will be held on October 
8 and 9. The Financial Section will 
meet on October 9. 

The general sessions of the conven- 
tion will open on the morning of 
Wednesday, October 10, and terminate 
at noon on Friday, October 12. The 
program on October 12 will be under 
the auspices of the Agency Section. 
The Industrial Section is to gather on 
the afternoon of October 11. 

The afternoon of October 12 will be 
devoted to the executive session of the 
convention. At that session new offi- 
cers will be elected and committee re- 
ports received and acted upon. 

Convention rates will be granted by 
the hotel to those who attend and make 
their reservations in advance, while 
Century of Progress round trip re- 
duced railroad fares will be in force. 
It is desirable for those planning to 
attend the meeting to make their reser- 
vations at an early date. 
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Abstract Report for 1933 of 
Dominion Department Issued 


G. D. Finlayson, superintendent of 
insurance, for the Dominion of Canada, 
has issued an abstract report for the 
business of the year 1933. 

Life insurance companies show new 
business paid for in cash, about 88 per 
cent of that of 1932, while they con- 
tinue to enjoy a remarkably low rate 
of mortality. The report shows that on 
Dec. 31, 1933, the insurance in force 
amounted to $6,247,548,167, as com- 
pared with $6,471,6C8,546 at the end 
of 1932, a decrease of $224,060,379. 

The net amount of new business paid 
for in cash amounted to $578,593,659 of 
which $13,349,049 was group business, 
as compared with $653,249,366 of which 
$15,990,768 was group in 1932. There 
was a decrease in new business paid for 
in 1933 of $74,655,707. 

In 1933 Canadian companies wrote 
new business paid for in cash of $353,- 
733,137; United States and Foreign, 
wrote, $210,930,477 and British 
panies wrote $13,930,045. 

The death claims paid during the 
year amounted to $43,735,584, as com- 
pared with $45,384,243 in 1932. 

The amount of business lapsed during 
the year was $365,371,085, or 55.82 per 
cent of the gross new business written, 
as compared with $411,422,217, and 
55.19 per cent in 1932. The total 
amount surrendered was $420,356,839 
or 64.22 per cent of the gross new busi- 
ness written, as compared with $364,- 
285,951 and 48.90 per cent in 1932. 
Combining lapsed and surrendered busi- 
ness for 1933 the total was $785,727,924 
or 120.04 per cent of the gross new 
business written and for 1932, $775,- 
508,162 or 104.09 per cent of the busi- 
ness written in that year. 

During 1933 the premiums received 
by the companies in Canada amounted 
to $214,758,739, a decrease of $4,400,736 
from 1932. The report shows that on 
Dec. 31, 1933, the total admitted assets 
of Canadian companies and the assets 
in Canada of United States and British 
companies were $2,191,257,020. Liabil- 
ities, excluding capital stock, were $2,- 
053,335,614 and capital invested total- 
led $10,849,899. The total income was 
$483,876,485. Policy loans amounted to 
$359,439,034, an increase of $1,472,095 


over 1932. 


com- 


Salary Allotment Contract 


Further endorsement of salary allot- 
ment insurance for wage earners is 
evidenced by the placing of seventeen 
such groups recently with the Pruden- 


tial Insurance Company of America. 
The firms adopting such protection are 
scattered over various regions of the 
United States and Canada. 


Jefferson Standard Record 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, reports a gain in insurance in 
force for the first half of 1934. The 
amount now totals $310,047. 

The renewal 
business less than two years old stands 
higher than for any six months’ period 
since 1929. 


company’s record on 


Another Six-Month Gain! 


The first six 1934 have 
shown marked progress in the business 
transactions of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith, in a na- 
tional broadcast by telephone on July 
10 to the representatives 
throughout the country, including sever- 
al hundred of the home office person- 
nel, reviewed the conditions today as 
those existing at the 


months of 


company’s 


compared with 
time of his first broadcast, January 22, 


this year. 











St Justities Ptself 


Every time a claim is paid addi- 
tional proof is given that the insuring 
of lite is a wise precaution. 


It is largely to this visible evi- 
dence of the vast benefits of 
protection that Life Insurance 
owes its amazing growth. 


Salesmen of this protection may 
take pride in their participa- 
tion in the war against pov- 
erty and misery. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurauce Company of Amprica 
Epwarp D. 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


DuFFIELD, President 
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Conn. Mutual Has 
Six Months’ Gain 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company reports that for the first 
six months of this year its total life in- 
surance sales, paid-for, amounted to 
$43,996,816, as compared with $33,333,- 
544 for the first six months last year, 
a gain to date of 32 per cent. The num- 
ber of lives insured during this period 
showed an increase of 44.4 per cent with 
a total of 12,947 this year against 8966 
last year. 

A gain of 14.2 per cent in new paid- 
for business during June as compared 
with the corresponding month last year 
is also reported by The Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Paid-for sales of life insurance 
amounted to $7,193,346 on 2172 lives as 
compared with $6,296,178 on 1793 lives 
during June, 1933. For several months 
paid-for business of this company has 
shown an increase as compared with 
corresponding months of 1933, as fol- 
March, 39.9 per cent increase; 
April, 69.7 per cent increase. 


lows: 


Fast Stepping 

The fast pace set by the field force of 
the American Central Life, of Indian- 
apolis, earlier this year is not only be- 
ing maintained, but is increasing as the 
year progresses. The first six working 
days of July show a volume that nearly 
equals the entire volume produced dur- 
ing the same month last year. 


Choosing a Career 


(Concluded from page 7) 


and local, has been expanding its func- 
tions and providing more and more 
opportunities for educated men and 
women—while all of that is true, I am 
one of those who believe that when the 
emergency is past, the government or- 
ganizations will again contract, and 
the government will become again 
what American tradition calls for, an 
instrumentality of the people, not an 
instrumentality to provide for the 
people. 

The government expanded during 
the war emergency. The government 
must always expand in and immediately 
after or during an emergency. The 
difficulty now is that as distinguished 
from that war emergency, it is not 
easy for us to determine just what was 
the emergency, what is the emergency 
which causes or justifies the contin- 
uance of this greatly expanded govern- 
ment of ours. 

It was easy to know when the war 
had ceased and the time for demobili- 
zation of government had come, but it 
is not easy to determine when the 
present emergency will cease, because 
it is not easy to determine what the 
present emergency is. Men differ, as 
they always differ, in the field of 
politics and economics and sociology, 
and there are some who would define 
the present emergency as a break-down 











ber, 1931. 


1934! 





«” GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS + 


FINE FIELD RECORD FOR 
FIRST HALF OF 1934! 


Guardian business during the first half of 1934 exceeded that 
during the same period of 1933 by 46% in volume. 


Business in June, 1934, exceeded that for June, 1933, by 72% 
in volume, and was the biggest monthly total since Decem- 


The June, 1934, increase represented The Guardian Life 
field’s eighth consecutive monthly gain ... the 11th increase 
in the 12 months of the Club Year, which ended June 30th, 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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of private business, of private leader- 
ship, necessitating government organi- 
zation and planning of all activities. 

In the long run, the end of this 
emergency will come and will be recog- 
nized, and it will be the duty of leaders 
in the business world to help the lead- 
ers in the political world recognize the 
real emergency and its end, and gov- 
ernment will contract, so don’t look 
upon your opportunities as wholly, or 
as in an important way, in the field of 
government service. The opportunity 
is in the field of private or semi-public 
business activities, with the realization 
that I have attempted to emphasize, 
that your activities in that field must 
be conducted with a sense of responsi- 
bility and with a realization that you 
cannot be ultimately successful unless 
you contribute to the general public 
good. 

And so, talking longer than I mean 
to talk to you about things which I 
hope will only provoke you, or inspire 
you, to ask some more pertinent ques- 
tions of those who are to confer with 
you more intimately, I invite you, as 
did Governor Moore, to come on with 
the same self-sacrifice, the same train- 
ing, with continuing effort to make and 
keep yourselves fit for a great race, 
and you will find, as the old-fashioned 
commentator used to put it, that there 
is plenty of room at the top. I hate 
to say it, but it is on the end of my 
tongue, and it must be said, indeed, 
there is almost a total vacancy at the 
top. The world is yours! 


Reduction in Single 
Premium Limits 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced reduc- 
tions in the limits it will accept in sin- 
gle premium insurance, either alone or 
in combination with an annuity; single 
premium annuities; and advance premi- 
um deposits. The purpose of the new 
rules is to limit under present invest- 
ment conditions the amount of cash re- 
ceived for investment. 


State Mutual Agency Change 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
has announced the resignation of gen- 
eral agent E. Miller France of Cleve- 
land, the resignation to become effec-— 
tive September 1. 

W. Harry Jackson, who has been as- 
sociated with the company in the Cleve- 
land office for the past 15 years, will 
succeed Mr. France. 
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Conservation 
(Concluded from page 12) 


the inclusion of the question in the 
medical form would prove much more 
productive of results. 

The activities of the twister tend 
to make infinitely harder the work of 
the honest, ethical underwriter. For 
years we have been striving to prove 
our standing before the public and life 
insurance has risen to a high plane, 
but the widespread activities of the 
notorious twister may fast destroy 
among business men the high respect 
in which our brotherhood has come to 
be held. 

What the men in the field want is a 
stronger attitude on the part of our 
home offices toward offenders of this 
kind. Nothing short of refusing to 
accept business from them will stop 
them and we can find them out if we 
will. 

Conservation will be promoted by 
the serious efforts of the company to 
eliminate the twister. We men in the 
field can help by the slow process of 
education of our policyholders, but the 
surest and the quickest way to kill the 
evil, is in the hands of the companies 
themselves through the refusal to take 
such business. 





Leaves Kentucky Department 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 16—William 
P. Tate, 32 years of age, for the past 
twelve years actuary for the Kentucky 
Insurance Department, and a very ex- 
cellent one, has resigned his post with 
the State, as of July 14, to become 
president of the newly formed Inde- 


pendence Insurance Company, of 
Louisville. 
The latter company, incorporated 


with a capital of $100,000, has been 
granted its charter by Miss Sara W. 
Mahan, Secretary of State, at Frank- 
fort, Ky., and Charles I. Brown, Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner; and Bailey 
P. Wootton, Attorney General, have 
approved of the set up of the company 
as to form and legality. Incorporators 
of the company include Judge Arthur 
Peter, Louisville, attorney; Cary Tabb, 
William H. Crutcher, Jr., Emanuel 
Levi and Howard W. Stodghill, of the 
Louisville Times and Louisville Courier 
Journal; K. Browder, Joseph Levi, Jr., 
M. G. Martin, M. P. Miller, William L. 
Stodghill, A. Stodghill, D. Levi and 
S. Hill. 

The company will write life, health 
and accident insurance, according to 
the announcement. 


LIFE 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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The Ohio National 
Life Insurance 
Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








National Life Insurance Company, 

the architect, Frederick W. Garber, 
cited that the very nature of the busi- 
ness, insurance, requires that it should 
have the aspect of permanency, with 
distinction. 

Practical architecture, because it is 
written in the best of Greek, Roman, 
and Renaissance Arts, was, therefore, 
chosen as the best example to express 
this characteristic. To obtain the ex- 
pression of arts, gala colored solidity, 
Indiana or Bedford limestone was used. 

This then formed the covering of the 
building. The extremely simple treat- 
ment of windows, enframed by pil- 
asters on the Reading Road and 
Morgan Street elevations, indicates en- 
during quality. 

To terminate the composition and add 
variety, a tower was created at the 
southeast extremity. This feature also 
added magnificence to the ertire struc- 
ture. The object of the architect 
throughout was to reduce the design 
to its simplest terms, and, by the use 
of lasting materials, to typify the busi- 
ness that is to occupy it as a permanent 
home. 

For many, many years to come, the 
ONLI building will stand as a monu- 
ment to the principles on which this 
25-year-old company was founded, and 
which have been and will be maintained 
through the years to come. 

The interior of the building has many 
modern innovations including sound- 
proof ceilings, sounproof walls enclos- 
ing the Hollerith room and special 
lighting equipment to assure perfect il- 
lumination even on the dreariest days. 


| N designing the exterior of The Ohio 
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Postponed Until September 

With a view of speeding up action 
on the appeal of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis from 
the decision of Circuit Judge O’Neill 
Ryan in holding that the company was 
insolvent and placing it in the hands 
of State Superintendent of Insurance 
R. Emmet O’Malley on May 25, last, 
Albert A. Ridge, special counsel for 
Superintendent O’Malley has filed a 
motion with the Missouri Supreme 
Court at Jefferson City, Mo., to advance 
the case on its docket for an early 
hearing during the September term of 
court. 

The legality of the company’s ap- 
peal is also questioned on the grounds 
that it was not perfected in the Su- 
preme Court within the 5-day limit 
fixed by law. Counsel for the company 
filed notice of the appeal with Judge 
Ryan within the five-day period, but 
did not perfect the appeal at Jefferson 
City in time Ridge contends. 

During the past week the Continental 
Life Insurance Company disposed of 
the Rahmberg Motor Company, 2323 
South Kingshighway Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo., to private parties for $18,- 
000 to be payable over a period of 
years. In addition the new owners 
settled a $26,000 claim against the 
motor company in favor of the Grand 
National Bank by a payment of $15,000 
in cash. 

The fact that the Continental Life 
Insurance Company had a $25,000 in- 
vestment in the Rahmberg Motor Com- 
pany figured prominently in the fifty- 
nine-day court hearing that preceded 
Judge Ryan’s decision to turn the com- 
pany over to Superintendent O’Malley. 





A Ten-Year Record 


Chester O. Fischer, general agent in 
St. Louis, Mo., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company an- 
nounced that the week ending on July 
14 was the best week the agency has 
experienced since January, 1924. Dur- 
ing the week twenty-nine members of 
the agency organization produced forty 
applications for a total of $516,241 of 
new business. 








The corridors are of finest Italian 
marble and high-speed elevators will 
serve the various floors. The private 
offices have been appropriately deco- 
rated by well-known interior deco- 
rators. 

Forty-eight thousand square feet of 
space will be available for largely in- 
creased facilities for all departments. 


The Spectator, July 19, 1934 
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American Life Convention's 
Index to Proceedings 


The general headquarters of the 
American Life Convention in St. Louis, 
Mo., has forwarded to the member 
companies and others interested a com- 
plete index of all of the proceedings 
of the Convention’s annual meetings 
from 1906 to 1933, inclusive. 

The 40-page index includes not only 
the general sessions of the main body 
of the Convention, but also the various 
meetings of the Legal Section, the 
Medical Section, the Financial Section, 
the Industrial Section and the Home 
Office Management Section. 

The index is designed primarily as 
a reference to authors and titles of 
reports and addresses delivered before 
the annual meetings and the various 
sectional meetings of the American 
Life Convention. It is the work of Miss 
Mildred Hammond of the executive 
offices of the Convention. 





New Anti-Serum Developed 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, has re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Lee Foshay of 
the University of Cincinnati outlining 
the recent progress made in new se- 
rums to combat diseases. ‘We have 
developed a very useful anti-serum for 
the treatment of tularemia in man, 
from both goats and horses,” writes 
Dr. Foshay. “This anti-serum has been 
accepted by the National Institute of 
Health, at Washington, and the di- 
rector of the institute has licensed one 
of the eastern biological firms to pro- 
duce it commercially. We expect to see 
it on the market, available to all physi- 
cians, by this fall, or even late this 
summer. 

“The method of production of this 
serum is a new one. Because of the 
evidences of very high potency of this 
serum, we thought it advisable to try 
out the same principle in the production 
of other anti-serums, for other infec- 
tious diseases. To this end we have 
made and used on sick people anti-se- 
rums for seven or eight other diseases.” 


They Like Hot 
Weather 


As an extra reward for four weeks 
of intensified summer production re- 
sulting in nearly five millions of written 
business, 64 branches and offices of 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are this month celebrating company 
picnics. 
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N.A.L.U. Convention 


The cry of “On to Milwaukee” and 
the forty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers is being taken up by agencies | 
throughout the United States and Can- | 
ada. This year will also mark the | 
fifth international convention of the | 
association. We add to the cry by | 
saying you cannot afford to miss the | 
sales helps—good fellowship—and in- | 
spiration which 
vention. 


will mark this con- 

All roads will lead to Milwaukee for | 
the eventful days—September 24 to 28. | 
A network of interesting and hard | 
surfaced highways radiate around Mil- | 
waukee; three railroad lines operate | 
daily trains to Milwaukee; a cool lake | 
trip on the waters of Lake Michigan; 
and passenger air service facilities— | 
all pleasant journeys to bring you to | 
Milwaukee and the convention. 

Milwaukee’s harbor is unequalled on 
the Great Lakes in size and beauty. 
Its cool freshness and natural beauty 
never fail to enhance convention vis- 
itors. It may be viewed from Lincoln 
Memorial Park at the foot of East 
Wisconsin Avenue. The Memorial 
Drive follows the lake shore for miles 
past beaches, clubs, scenic woodlands | 
and ravines and leads into the most 
beautiful of Milwaukee’s many resi- 
dential districts. 


Milwaukee has a famous system of 
parks. It includes more than 58 of 
them, covering more than 1500 acres. 
It also has a developed system follow- 
ing the river banks and lake shore in 
the city and county. Most of the parks 
have been cultivated only slightly. 
They are for the most part as nature 
created them, as varied and as grace- 
fully attractive as many noted beauty 
spots of the world. 

You will find that the Hotel Schroe- 
der (convention headquarters hotel) | 
and most of the other hotels are lo- 
cated close to the downtown shopping 
and theater districts. 

A memorable convention is_ being | 
planned for you in Milwaukee . .. sa 
make your plans now to be in Mil- 
waukee on September 24 to 28. 


New President 


Charles F. Williams, president of 
The Western and Southern Life, has | 
been appointed president of the Cin- 
cinnati Civic Opera Association, and 
a member of the Commercial Club. 


| insurance. 


Dollar Round Table. 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


LL of us go through life looking 
ahead. Properly so. But, as I 
was shaving myself this morning an 
idea struck me. “You look nice and 
clean in front,” I said, “But how do 
you look from behind?” Unless you 
have a triple mirror and are capable 
of self-appraisal, you wouldn’t know. 
Thinking of life insurance, an allegory 
is obvious. How do you look from be- 
hind?” Think it over. 
HK oK cd 
T has been said since the idea of life 
insurance started, and it has been 
repeated to the extent of billions of 
dollars, but men still look into the 
mirror and say, “I look neat.” Look 
behind you, brother, because everyone 
else does. Keep clean and neat all 
around. I have been told, to bring this 
column back to earth, that men of 
property, a lot of them, have only one 
regret. They wish that they had 
bought life insurance when they were 
qualified for it. 
cd * a 
OOKING behind, a prosperous man 
might see widows and orphans. He 
might see his children, who were used 
to the adequate in life, hauling stove- 
wood from the corner grocery. He 
might if he had another chance, buy 
some life insurance. (Just a thought.) 
* k * 
ERY big oaks, I have heard, grow 
from small acorns. Well, not to be 
presumptuous, or anything like that, 
I am going to toss out a small acorn. 
It might grow. Recently I learned how 
to throw “darts” in a very modest 
fashion. Most of my competitors were 
away above my score, but I noticed 
that one guy kept hitting for an “aver- 
age.” And he got it! “ Keep them on 
the board,” Dennis Dunn said, and you 
can’t go wrong. This principle comes 
right back to business of selling life 
You must keep them on 
the board, you must be consistent, you 
must keep working. The App-A-Week 
idea has brought more insurance pro- 
tection into America than the Million 


CCESSFUL general agents often 
are a little impatient with the idea 


| that a man might be satisfied with one 


sale a week, but I suspect that the 
cause of their impatience has something 
to do with a fairly large percentage of 
the force who do not get a signature 
where it counts each week. 























T like meee 
A re Life man” 


ScRANTON LIFE men in the 
field are always conscious of the intimate 
personal element in their relations with the 
home office. ‘This comes from the keen 
understanding which the management has 
of agency problems—it comes too from a 
knowledge of efforts justly recognized and 
appraised. 


Excellent agency apportunities open for 
alert enterprising agents 


| FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


_ THE SCRANTON LIFE 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
XQ 


WALTER P. STEVENS, President 
(BOX 127) 
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12.29 PER CENT 
LIQUID 


The American National has $6,185,059 in cash and 
Federal Government Securities, which amounts to 
12.29 per cent of its total admitted assets, according 
to the Company’s financial statement of 1933. 


To policyholders, general agents and agents alike, 
this means SAFETY. Add this selling fact to the 
many attractive and liberal policies of the company 
and its position among the companies of the United 
States and you have ample reasons for the continued 
success of American National agents. For further in- 
formation write to the manager nearest your locality. 
A CONTINUED CONSERVATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 
A well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Poli- 
cies, Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, en- 
able our Representatives to render the Insuring Public 
the Best in Life Insurance Service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Compan 
GALVESTON.TEXAS 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President F. B. Markle, Vice-President 
Shearn Moody, Vice-President W. J. Shaw, Secretary 


E. L. Roberts, Vice-President (in Charge Ordinary Agencies) 



































The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, chartered July 23, 
1884, is now in its fiftieth 
year. 

This Company has _ been 
frankly conservative since the 
day of its organization—de- 
voted exclusively to safe, 
modern, first quality life in- 
surance protection and ser- 
vice-with-sales methods. 

The brand of fieldman who 
indorses Franklin principles 
is uniformly successful in 
establishing himself perma- 
nently and profitably. His 
business today is so con- 
ducted that it is a credit to 
him in years to come. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 























what the picturesque deliberate smith of normandie 
doesn’t finish today, he will tomorrow 

in America time must not be wasted even in safeguarding 
a thing as precious as the American’s own future or those 
for whom he is responsible 


the modern Girard tools conserve the time of the pros- 
pect and increase the efficiency of the agent 


Girard opportunities are available in good territories for 
ambitious men who can qualify for general agencies. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


opposite independence hall 
philadelphia, pa. 
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Indianapolis Life Record 


New paid business of the Indianapo- 
lis Life Insurance Company for the 
first five months this year was ahead 
14 per cent of the same period last 
year. Edward B. Raub, president, 
said: “The increase in new business, 
the marked decrease in demand for 
policy loans during recent months and 
the fact that many persons are paying 
back their loans, are encouraging in- 
dications of improved conditions in 
various states.” 


West Coast News 


C. T. Abell, agency supervisor of the 
Pacific Mutual Life at Seattle, Wash., 
has been transferred to San Jose, Cal., 
as general agent for the company in 
that territory. 


Hubert M. Rice, former unit manager 
for the Equitable Life of New York of 
San Francisco and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Pefn Mutual Life in 
that city, has been appointed unit man- 
ager of the Oakland, Cal., offices of the 
Penn Mutual Life by Ben F. Shapro, 
general agent of the company. Mr. 
Rice succeeds Roy P. Shapro, resigned. 


The Sun Life of Canada will com- 
bine its Oakland and San Francisco 
offices under the direction of Fres S. 
Ross, manager at San Francisco, who 
succeeds Percy M. Jost, retiring man- 
ager. L. H. Bullock, retiring manager 
at Oakland, announced his retirement 
at a company luncheon given as a 
tribute to P. M. Jost at San Francisco, 
July 9. 


A. J. Cabral, successful personal 
producer for the California-Western 
States since 1924, has been appointed 
assistant to Manager Grover C. Nissen 
of the company’s San _ Francisco 
agency. Mr. Nissen was recently trans- 
ferred from Sacramento to assume the 
managership at San Francisco to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of F. H. Sleeper who has been ap- 
pointed general agent. 


A joint meeting of the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Commercial Club is being planned for 
August 15 or 16, for the purpose of 
hearing an address by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner. It is also expected that Dr. Hueb- 
ner will be guest of the Association the 
morning of August 16. 
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Why Do They Buy 
Life Insurance? 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Barton: “Undoubtedly true—you 
have the kind of mind that dwells on 
that sort of stuff, but the intelligent 
man of today has to be sold his protec- 
tion sugar-coated as retirement income. 
Isn’t it better to sell a man life insur- 
ance as an old-age bond instead of 
pushing it down his throat as a moral 
obligation?” 

Gray: “You know just as well as 
I do that the great bulk of the billions 
of life insurance in force exists because 
of the love, affection, sentiment—what- 
ever you want to call it—of millions of 
policyholders for their dependents. 
Why the very origin of our business 
proves that protection for dependents 
is the basic reason for life insurance!” 

Barton: “That’s sob stuff! I be- 
lieve in going where the money is and 
as long as I can find the seeking in- 
vestor, I am going to cultivate him, 
knowing I’ll get more business that way 
than I could any other.” 

The Old Timer (who has been listen- 
ing in): “One would think that you 
two had different colored glasses on 
and were giving evidence on the color 
of a white flower. Life insurance is 
like the elephant that the blind men 
examined. To one it seemed like a 
wall, to another like a rope, but neither 
of them had a complete picture. The 
life underwriter should stand far 
enough back to view the whole picture, 
then sell his prospect what he NEEDS. 
Is it protection?—Here is the ONLY 
way! Is it investment?—Here is the 
BEST he can buy!!” 


Each Has a Place 

Life insurance is so wide in its rami- 
fications and touches so many different 
phases in the life of the individual 
and of his dependents that there is no 
need for us to become insular in our 
views regarding it. Ways and means 
of forcefully presenting the need for 
life insurance are innumerable. Some 
are based largely on its protective fea- 
ture while others emphasize its invest- 
ment element. We do not believe 
anyone, no matter how ardent an advo- 
cate of life insurance as protection, nor 
how zealous an enthusiast regarding its 
merits as an investment, will have any 
quarrel with this suggestion—which is 
that you study both phases; analyze 
their respective merits, discover the 
good in each and apply the points which 
are best adapted to the particular 
individual. 


Elected to Directorship 


Sam F. Clabaugh, president of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and 
Protective Life Insurance Company, 
has been elected a director in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at 
the annual board meeting of this or- 
ganization in Washington. Mr. Cla- 
baugh, elected to fill the unexpired term 
of T. Guy Woolford, of Atlanta, who 
became vice-president, will represent 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Florida, comprising the 
fourth election district. 


Prudential Notes 


Merit buttons have been given to 
the following field men of the Pru- 
dential in recognition of production in 
the Ordinary branch of the company’s 
business. The representatives follow: 

Agents Samuel Zarchen, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Frank Sirkin, of Water- 
bury, Conn.; Solomon D. Assmar, of 
Norwich, Conn.; Fred W. Clormann, of 
New Britain, Conn.; David Brook, of 
Springfield, Mass.; Valentino Bern- 
ardoni, of New Haven No. 1, and 
James F. Bradshaw, of Waterbury, 
Conn. Assistant Superintendent John 
R. Olson, of Burlington, Vt., is also 
included in this group. 


A number of promotions to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendents in 
their various districts have recently 
been made in the ranks of the Pru- 
dential field staff. The men advanced 
are Walter J. Otte, of Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Julius Klein, of Brooklyn No. 10, N. Y.; 
Albert M. Lindenauer, of Brooklyn No. 
4; Frank J. Geick, of Woodside, N. Y.; 
August Miale, of Rochester No. 2, 
N. Y.; John J. Benner, of Syracuse No. 
2, N. Y.; Clement Rusch, of Rochester 
No. 2, N. Y.; Vincent Vetere, of Utica 
No. 1, N. Y.; William Rinefleisch, Jr., 
of Buffalo No. 5, N. Y.; Ford W. 
Stephens, of Utica No. 2, N. Y., and 
Howard G. Loughlin, of Providence No. 
:, x Ss 


Licensed in North Carolina 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, announced this week 
that it had been licensed to write in- 
surance in the state of North Carolina. 
The company also announced that 
Cecil Wilson, 308 Reynolds Building, 
Winston-Salem, had been appointed 
eastern supervisor for the company. 
North Carolina will be under his juris- 
diction. 
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Strike Rates Raised 
In Pacific Coast Area 


San Francisco Labor Difficulty 
Brings Added Demand for Riot 


and Civil Commotion Lines 





The old saw to the effect that “it’s 
an ill wind that doesn’t blow some 
good” appears to be applicable these 
days to the territory within the juris- 
diction of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific. As a result of the 
strikes and riots in and about San 
Francisco where waterfront troubles 
have resulted in damage to property 
and loss of life, the board has tripled 
the rates on strike, riot and civil com- 
motion coverage within its purview. 

Demand for the coverage is said to 
be especially heavy since the labor 
troubles began and the executive com- 
mittee of the board has raised the rates 
to meet the additional hazards involved. 

Agents are reported to be busy these 
days filling the needs of clients who 
have property located in the areas 
where the effect of the longshoremen’s 
strike is most likely to be felt and 
many of the policyholders anticipate a 
spread of the strikes to proportions 
even beyond those which now obtain. 

Observers of the strike situation in 
California are recalling the action of 
a previous governor who, when a long- 
shoremen’s strike was initiated, used 
troops and bullets to break the spirit 
of the rioters. There is a growing 
feeling not only on the Pacific Coast 
but throughout the country that the 
demands of strikers should not be al- 
lowed to imperil the welfare of whole 
cities. Many persons point out that 
when strikers’ demands are unfair and 
are contrary to the decisions of an ar- 
bitration board, they deserve little 
sympathy, particularly in the light of 
the present unemployment situation 
throughout the country. Replacement 
of strikers, however, creates situations 
which are bound to bring property 
losses which should be covered by in- 
surance. The additional hazards make 
rate increases necessary. By the same 
token, they increase the demand for 
the coverage. The Pacific Coast condi- 
tions are also helpful to those agents 
who desire to draw their clients’ atten- 
tion to the additional protection of 
riot and civil commotion contracts. 


National Fire Loss 
Drops $23,209,067 


The total fire loss for the first six 
months of this year was $158,064,520 
as against $181,273,587 for the same 
period last year. This means a reduc- 
tion in the national fire loss of $23,- 
209,067 for the first half of this year. 

Fire losses in the United States in 
June, according to the figures given 
out by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, amounted to $20,005,692. 
This amount is $1,572,917, or 7.29 per 
cent, less than the losses in June, 1933, 
and 20.84 per cent less than those in 
May, 1934. 


Solons Aid Agents 
in C.C.C. Protest 


Some of the early guns were fired 
in the agents’ war on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of Washington, 
D. C., this week when Senator Tom 
Connally and Congressman H. W. Sum- 
mers of Texas joined the Dallas Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association in protesting 
to the C.C.C. against its action in per- 
mitting insurance on cotton under its 
jurisdiction to go through the hands of 
three brokers instead of spreading it 
among the agents. 

Senator Connally sent a telegram of 
protest to Lynn P. Talley, president of 
the C.C.C., in which missive he said: 


Have just learned that insurance on 
cotton controlled by Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been placed with same 
brokers and that proposition sub- 
mitted by local agents was refused by 
your committee. I am reliably informed 
that proposition submitted by agents 
was as good as to form, rate and cov- 
erage and that service in handling 
details and losses is undoubtedly bet- 
ter under agents’ proposition. There 
is righteous dissatisfaction among the 
agents in Texas in having the Gov- 
ernment take from them _ insurance 
which they have heretofore been writ- 
ing in their local communities. This 
action on the part of governmental 
agencies I believe to be in direct op- 
position to our President’s national re- 
covery program and would like very 
much to see our Texas agents par- 
ticipate in insurance on this cotton. 





Ad Men Change Dates 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence has changed the dates for its an- 
nual meeting at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y., from the second 
week of September to Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 


Sussex Reinsures In 
American Equitable 


Policy Liability of New Jersey 
Company Assumed by Corroon 
& Reynolds Group Member 





Under arrangements just completed, 
policy liability of the Sussex Fire In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., has 
been reinsured with the American 
Equitable Assurance Company of New 
York, a member of the strong Corroon 
& Reynolds Group. The facilities of 
the group will thus become available to 
all Sussex agents and as of June 30 
the American Equitable reinsures all 
subsequent business of the Sussex Fire. 
Agents have been instructed by E. S. 
Inglis, vice-president of the American 
Equitable, to send all correspondence 
to Corroon & Reynolds at 92 William 
Street, New York City. 

Formal announcement of the move 
was made by Franklin W. Fort, presi- 
dent of the Sussex Fire, in a letter sent 
to all agents in which he said: 


As of June 30 the Sussex Fire In- 
surance Co. reinsured all of its out- 
standing liability in the American 
Equitable Assurance Co. of New York. 
As of July 1, 1934, the company passed 
under the management of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., and will continue and 
expand its operations under their man- 
agement under a form of contract 
whereby policies written in the name 
of the Sussex will automatically be re- 
insured in the American Equitable. 

On July 13, 1934, the stockholders 
of the Sussex voted an amendment to 
the corporation’s charter reducing the 
par value of its common stock so as 
to add $300,000 to the surplus of the 
company, and simultaneously author- 
ized the issuance of preferred stock, of 
which $300.000 was immediately sold 
for cash, reinstating the capital of the 
company at $1.000,000. 

The net result of all of these changes 
in the financial setup of the company 
is that the Sussex today has a capital 
of $1,000.000, a surplus at actual mar- 
ket values, after setting up what are 
believed to be excessive reserves for 
losses and all doubtful items, in ex- 
cess of $500.000. It is the purpose of 
the executive management of the com- 
pany further to strengthen its financial 
structure. 

The American Equitable Assurance 
Co. of New York is one of the best 
known companies operating in _ this 
country, showing as of March 31, 1934, 
$1.000.000 capital and approximately 
$3,000,000 surplus on actual market 
values with assets over $8,500,000. 
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Conservatism Will Mark 
Vandalism Insurance 
Absence of Experience Data for 


New Fire Form Keeps Carriers 
from Making Fast Development 





Vandalism insurance, the new form 
of protection to be offered by fire in- 
surance companies, will furnish an ad- 
ditional selling opportunity to agents 
in the field and in ensuing months will 
probably command attention. To the 
casual observer, there appears to be an 
epportunity for business of this char- 
acter, but there are reasons to believe 
that the line will not be aggressively 
pushed. A schedule of rates has been 
prepared and the stage is set for busi- 
ness. 

From the outside it would appear as 
if New York fire companies are the 
leaders in offering this protection. An 
amendment to the general insurance 
laws of New York a year ago au- 
thorized the writing of this class of 
risk by fire companies. With the 
preparation of rate schedules it would 
seem that they are ready to proceed. 
Executives of Connecticut insurance 
companies appear to be luke warm on 
the subject of vandalism insurance. As 
far as is known, all Connecticut com- 
panies are authorized to write this risk, 
and have been ever since the companies 
were ehartered. It is specifically pro- 
vided for in some charters and a gen- 
eral statute long in force has permitted 
writing this risk. The fact that, al- 
though permissible, companies have 
hestitated to exercise the _ right, 
strengthens the belief that they will be 
cautious in their underwriting now. 

The general attitude of Hartford 
fire insurance officials is to write this 
form of protection in a limited degree, 
acting very circumspectly. It is ad- 
mitted that forms and rates are being 
studied. Classifications and conditions 
will be carefully weighed. Conservatism 
will dominate in this risk in the absence 
of experience. 


Phoenix Rates Up 


A 25 per cent surcharge on all busi- 
ness in Phoenix has been adopted by 
all companies doing business in Arizona, 
because of the disorganized conditions 
in the fire defenses and general indica- 
tion of inability to cope with serious 
fire conditions. The meeting was held 
in San Francisco and extensive de- 
tailed reports were presented. 
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A Handy Rate Guide For Explosion, Riot and Civil 


Commotion 


Very few assureds are aware of the 
fact that if fire is caused on their 
premises as a result of mob violence 
(whether through action of the authori- 
ties or of the rioters) the fire policy, 
which may be in force at the time, is 
voided and the assured can collect noth- 
ing after the loss unless he has riot and 
civil commotion insurance to step in 
where fire insurance leaves off. Mind- 
ful of this, and believing that many 
lecal agents throughout the country 
have not brought the circumstances suf- 


Insurance 


ticiently home to their assureds, Clark 
W. Smitheman, production manager of 
the Camden Fire Insurance Association 
of Camden, N. J., has made a survey 
of rates applicable to explosion, riot 
and civil commotion coverage. Rate 
manuals for this necessary added pro- 
tection are notably absent from many 
agency offices and, in order to furnish 
a ready-reckoner that agents can carry 
with them, Mr. Smitheman has sum- 
marized the countrywide rates and oc- 
cupancies for the coverage as follows: 





RATES 
AN en 
EXPLO- EXPLOSION, RIOT AND 
SION CIVIL COMMOTION 
OCCUPANCY Fire- Brickor OtherCon- 
proof Stone struction 
Automobile Manufacturing. .............-..0. 10 15 .20 25 
Automobile Body Manufacturing.......... ‘ 15 .20 -25 .30 
Automobile Sales Rooms with Service Stations. 15 175 -20 225 
eer rrerey ree ree ere 15 .20 25 30 
Boot and Shoe Factories.......... 10 15 .20 25 
Builders’ Risks....... let ee gle eae oe ae 10 15 .20 25 
Butchers’ Stocks sia cc ce intie Se Sept ie 10 125 15 175 
Churches (excluding stained and memorial 
SEE rT are PELE ee ee *5 wiles 05 075 10 125 
Churches (including stained and memorial 
Se § weak.enucda ea , Sy ee Pe ee e .10 15 .20 25 
Cleaning and Dyeing Plants (entire)......... 35 40 .45 50 
Clothing (Manufacture of)........ eee ea 10 15 .20 25 
Ce eo vc cbn eee wes oe eee eee Se a 05 10 15 .20 
Commiissaries ....... ee ee eee .10 20 -25 30 
Confectionery Plants.............. .10 15 -20 25 
ee eS ere Sr ‘ .10 125 5 175 
Drug Stores (Retail or Wholesale) cis im eerie 10 15 20 25 
ND ain cw we sh sic See be eam 10 15 2 25 
Garages (Public) ......--ccececseeees Ter 15 175 20 225 
Gasoline Filling Stations Retail (with under- a P 
ground tanks) wae kee’ Sees earner 15 .20 25 -30 
Hardware (BtOCKS).. ......-cccsccneves 05 10 15 20 
Ice Manufacturing....... 10 15 -20 25 
LOO  . once edvenccves 2 eb stat o* 10 15 .20 25 
Lumber Yards (Mill and Wholesale) ees pares 05 .10 15 -20 
Manufacturing Plants not specifically esti- - Se 
mated (ordinary hazards) ...........++: .10 15 -20 25 
Newspaper Plants.......... oh ae 10 15 20 25 
Packing Houses.. .15 20 25 30 
Paper Mills ong ce eh OREO S ES ESO RON 10 15 .20 5 
Police Stations. .......--seeseeeees .05 07 ) -10 
Printing Offices. .........-+-eeeeeesees 10 15 -20 
Public Utility Electric Power Plants. . 10 15. -20 
Service Stations (Automobile)..........-.++-- -15 175 -20 
Ship Yards....... peak win ae ce eer re TT Tr 10 = “a 
Sporting Goods........-- Deets eeesese 05 1¢ : 5 
Stock Yards (excluding packing plants)..... - 4 7. 
vo . « 
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Illinois Tornado Loss 
May Reach $750,000 


Storm Cut 60-Mile Swath Near 
Town of Jacksonville; Full 
Insurance Summary Lacking 


With insurance loss that may run as 
high as $750,000 and with injury to 
more than 100 persons, a tornado swept 
through Illinois last week and, accom- 
panied by a hailstorm and cloudburst, 
struck most fiercely at the territory 
in and around Jacksonville, II. 

Insurance carriers are particularly 
concerned with the losses because the 
State of Illinois is considered as extra- 
hazardous from a windstorm standpoint 


and agents in that section have pushed 
tornado insurance constantly with the 
result that much of such coverage is 
carried throughout the State. Tornado 
premiums in Illinois, as written by 
stock fire companies reporting to the 
Illinois department, reach an aggregate 
of about $4,000,000 per year and are 
more than those received by the com- 
panies from any other State. 

The Illinois tornado cut a 60-mile 
swath across farming territory, de- 
stroying buildings and ruining crops. 
As a consequence, the losses of insur- 
ance companies will not be on dwellings 
alone, but will involve considerable crop 
damage. The accompanying hailstorm 
was another factor in increasing the 
crop loss. 
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Financial Icemen 
View Frozen Money 


The idea of “frozen money” has been 
intriguing fire insurance executives as 
well as financiers and market specialists 
ever since it became obvious that in- 
dividuals and corporations were in ef- 
fect hoarding their assets against the 
time when investment opportunities 
would Be more (to them) suitable. The 
assets of insurance companies are per- 
haps more dormant at the present stage 
of the country’s life than they ever 
were before. While the national debt 
continues to soar toward oblivion, pri- 
vate and corporate funds continue to 
accumulate with “‘no place to go.” With 
the public debt at a high-water mark 
of $27,160,804,446, investment moneys 
are yet begging for an outlet. 

Meanwhile, the securities market is 
marking time. With it, investors are 
marking time. Among those knee- 
hoisting investors are fire insurance ex- 
ecutives who have the funds of their 
companies to invest. The nature of in- 
surance management is such that there 
should be some hope of investment gain 
when money is put out to work—at 
least in this country. An underwriting 
profit of less than 2 per cent on the 
part of all stock fire insurance com- 
panies during the past 10 years is not 
sufficient to justify aiming at a safe, 
but static, investment portfolio. When 
there is no deep-rooted confidence in 
the absorption of varied issues, there 
remain government bonds as almost 
the only outlet for funds. If that be 
true, then government bonds would ap- 
pear to be the indicated form of pur- 
chasable security. Unfortunately for 
the progress of business, and of fire in- 
surance companies, that is just what is 
happening. The result is that many 
Federal bonds have reached an all-time 
high in price during the past two 
weeks. Liberty bonds at 3% per cent 
are higher than they have been at any 
time since they were launched on the 
market in 1917. A fire insurance com- 
pany, desiring to invest in a direct 
obligation of the United States Treas- 
ury, cannot purchase it cheaply enough 
to assure a return of even 3 per cent 
on its money. 


Government Issues 
Hit New High Spots 


Of course, if a stock fire insurance 
company could be absolutely certain of 
a 2 per cent underwriting profit and a 
3 per cent investment profit on a de- 


sirable volume of writings, the business 
would soon be geared to that ratio and 
executives, policyholders and stockhold- 
ers would all live in Utopia. On the 
other hand, that is an impossibility and 
the present status of company mone- 
tary affairs does not follow any. such 
hard and fast path. It has almost come 
to the point where only government 
issues are deemed sound (perhaps on 
the theory that if government issues 
prove unsound everything else will go 
to potanyway). These do not, however, 
bring an adequate return under exist- 
ing conditions. Treasury 4 per cent 
cannot, at this writing, be bought for 
less than 108. Treasury 3%, due be- 
tween 1940 and 19438 are swinging 
around 105. Business demand for long- 
term financing is almost absent and 
short-term, extra-safe investments are 
most highly sought. 

Naturally, Federal authorities are in 
no wise disturbed to see government 
bonds being absorbed on the market 
at prices which will yield less than 3 
per cent because as long as that con- 
dition obtains, the New Deal can con- 
tinue to borrow money for its vast 
expenditures and current expenses both 
readily and cheaply. On the other 
hand, it is not to be thought that the 
reverse side of the picture will cause 
any alarm in U. S. Treasury circles 
either, for if the investable accumulated 
surplus is directed away from govern- 
ment and toward industry, government 
relief expenditures would lessen, there 
would be decreased Federal outgo and 
tax receipts would resume an upward 
trend. Monetary authorities, indeed, 
have reached the observation point 
where they feel that if investable sur- 
plus continues to grow without being 
diverted into industry and business, 
there will be a destructive boom when 
the change does occur. 


Monetary Surplus 
Gathering Force 


The proposition is somewhat akin to 
the breaking of a dam in the face of 
water that has backed up until its 
potential force and weight are irre- 
sistible. During two and one-half years, 
Federal Reserve Banks have paid out 
for the purchase of government securi- 
ties about $1,676,000,000. That gigantic 
sum is part of the accumulation. The 
return of $800,000,000 in gold from 
abroad has added its weight. The ex- 
penditure by the government of a con- 
siderable portion of the $2,000,000,000 


fund available for the stabilization of 
exchange is also a factor. 

The astute fire insurance executive, 
seeking investment outlets and sum- 
marizing the present situation, obvi- 
cusly has his eyes on government 
bonds, but also takes all the elements 
of the situation into consideration. He 
will take a long look at the idle de- 
posits with the Federal Reserve for 
which member banks get no interest 
and which now total around $1,700,000,- 
000 and will visualize that as an addi- 
tional reason for the high price and 
low yield of Treasury obligations. 
Obviously, he will feel that the safety 
factor is extremely high in government 
bonds just now, but will he look for 
that element to continue? 


Investment Executives 
Now Facing Two Paths 


The investment executive of a fire 
insurance company, it appears at pres- 
ent, is clearly confronted by two con- 
siderations. One—are government bonds 
to continue to be regarded as the ma- 
jority investment? Two—will the fac- 
tors now underlying the accumulation 
of investable surplus be such as to 
cause the present investable surplus to 
seek outlets through industrial and 
commercial or other securities some 
time in the proximate future? 

During years past, there were oc- 
casions when “one man’s guess was as 
good as another’s.” Today some of the 
structure that resulted in guess work 
has been torn down by the forces that 
have been operating for the past three 
years. What remains is the flotsam 
and jetsam of the financial tide, and 
the clever monetary beachcomber has 
a better opportunity to select the hope- 
ful from the worthless. To describe 
the investment executive of a_ stock 
fire insurance company as a “monetary 
beachcomber” may smack of sacrilege 
to some of the stiffnecked, but that is 
just what that worthy must be during 
the coming months if he is to seize on 
such issues, apart from government 
bonds, as will yield a reasonable return 
and at the same time possess both the 
elements of safety and the possibility 
of future value and continued revenue. 

To purchase a security which will 
bring in, say, 5 per cent for the next 
year but will then show no definite in- 
dication of continued stability would 
not help. A prompt sale would be 
necessary and the commission on that 
and on the purchase might well be 
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detrimental. Of course, the purifying 
process of the depression fire, while not 
perhaps akin to a Hitler “blood purge,” 
has yet been fairly effective in remov- 
ing the more dubious investments from 
the field. Similarly, business and in- 
dustrial corporations which have suc- 
cessfully weathered the storm are 
presumptively in better case, from the 
investor’s standpoint, than they were 
“just before the battle.” If the record 
of such corporations be good and the 
trend of management established dur- 
ing a considerable perioa of years, the 
investor has a good chance to study his 
openings and be fairly certain to what 
the expectation may be, so far as 
honesty of policy is concerned, at least. 


Securities Commission 
Effective September 2 


The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission which came into being recently, 
and the effect of which on fire insur- 
ance company portfolios was ably dis- 
cussed in The Spectator of June 14 by 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore Group, will soon 
begin its activities. The Securities Ex- 
change Act itself will not become prac- 
tically effective until Sept. 1, which is 
the last date for registration of stock 
and exchanges. The Commission, which 
has no actual jurisdiction over any 
stocks but registered stocks which are 
bought and sold in interstate trading, 
does not propose to have its margin 
requirements go into effect until Oct. 
1. Of course, fire insurance executives, 
operating on behalf of their companies, 
are not concerned with “margin re- 
quirements,” but they are somewhat 
concerned with the rules of fair prac- 
tice on exchanges which the Commis- 
sion may evolve. Those rules, neces- 
sarily, can not go into effect until reg- 
istration begins on Sept. 1. Technically, 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion will assume enforcement of the 
Securities Act on Sept. 2. Up until 
that time, the Securities Act of 1933 
remains with its present sponsor, the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

In all this, investment executives see 
the possibility that between now and 
Sept. 2 or thereabouts, market interests 
accustomed to the manipulation of pools 
will attempt to bring off some sort of 
coup de grace to their own benefit. If 
that be possible, the effect on fire in- 
surance company portfolios might be 
noticeable, but it is believed that Wash- 
ington authorities will take every prac- 
tical step to circumvent such pro- 
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cedure and will, meanwhile, put an ef- | 


fective check on possible irregularities 
which might be indulged in by those 
who felt that they could “beat the gun.” 


Quiet Markets 
May Wake Up 


Theoretically, the purpose of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission is to 
protect the investment public by pre- 
venting irregularities in trading and 
eliminating, so far as possible, ques- 
tionable stock manipulation for the 
benefit of specialized and amalgamated 
interests. Practically, the effect of the 
Commission so far has been to cause 
“watchful waiting” in stock exchanges 
and on the part of those who control 
present issues or may be considering 
the launching of new issues. Much of 
the general market stagnation that has 
been observable recently is the outcome 
of that waiting policy. 

Actually, it is not likely that more 
than a few fire insurance companies 
will be directly affected by the man- 


dates of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. There is, however, the 


possibility that fire insurance company 
portfolios will feel the effects for a 
time since what might have been the 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogEscH 


HAT’S the trouble with this post- 

depression concentration on work in 
insurance offices—it takes half the fun 
cut of life! Gone are the merry groups 
that once came together after associa- 
tion meetings and paraded the less 
obvious streets of Cohantown during 
the Twitty Twenties. Gone is the free- 
dom from restraint in conversation that 
was born of closed doors. Time there 
was when the poor scrivener need not 
eavesdrop, but could boldly sit down 
(or stand) with his betters knowing 
that, for the nonce, they were no bet- 
ter than he, and, so sitting, hear many 
things too sacrosanct to be printed. 
Goggle-eyed with information and pota- 
tions he could weave his homeward way 
feeling himself the very devil of an 
embryonic Brisbane. 


AS for the passage of the years! 
The repeal of prohibition opened 
barred doors and let the intensity of 


| public gaze in upon rooms long ac- 


normal appreciation in security values | 


has partially been retarded. Many ob- 
servers believe that the “watchful wait- 
ing” with its attendant quiet market 
will vanish as soon as the Commission 
begins to function and its regulations 
become known. These students look 
for an increase in the number of new 
issues and point to the investable sur- 


customed to nothing brighter than “the 
light that lies” plus the diffused glow 
of shaded lamps. No more are weighty 
“secrets” the open talk of convivial 
tables. Instead, they are whispered 


| furtively from hand-hidden mouth to 


plus mentioned earlier in this discus- | 


sion as justification for their views. 


It will be a good thing if new issues | 


are launched, provided only that there 
be safety and the expectancy of rea- 
sonable return in them. The continued 
flow of investable moneys into govern- 
ment bonds is producing a top-heavy 
situation not entirely favorable to the 
progress of industry and commerce and 
so, to some extent, detrimental to the 
expansion of business which fire insur- 
ance so sorely needs if it is to main- 
tain its present ramified organization 
and continue the conservation efforts 
which it has been making on behalf of 
the public. Rising business confidence 
always means additional purchases of 
contracts providing property insurance. 
The drop in stock fire insurance pre- 
miums is becoming alarming, and ‘if 
stimulated activity in commerce will 
help to check it—then by all means let 
it come about. 


cautious ear. The “extra-curricular” 
activities of the insurance mighty are 
curtailed and the spotless mantle is 
donned with ponderous pomposity. 


. + 8 


LONG comes Walter B. Pitkin, 
Columbia University professor 
and author of best-sellers, to cheer my 
lugubrious thoughts anent playtime. 
Blithely he flings aside all the sales 
managers’ instructions about what to 
do with a vacation and sets up in their 
stead a new ideal—the ideal of ideal 
laziness. Via the pages of the current 
Cosmopolitan, the redoubtable Pitkin 
says “Don’t plan your vacation too ex- 
actly.” Also this selling heresy, ‘““Never 
use your vacation for special unfinished 
business.” The art of taking things 
easy is dubbed “estivation” by the 
eminent professor and, in effect, he says 
that to recreate you must estivate. 
What a comforting dogma! Of course, 
Pitkin refers to vacations and I started 
out by lamenting the loss of post- 
prandial opportunities, but if you apply 
his vacation principles to the entire 


| year you will understand me perfectly. 
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Teamsters’ Strike 
Jumps Gas Hazards 


Jay W. Stevens, chief of the fire pre- 
vention bureau of the National Board, 
as California State Fire Marshal, has 
issued an order to residents of Cali- 
fornia cautioning them against storing 
excessive quantities of gasoline and 
other inflammable motor fuels in dwell- 
ings. A similar order has been issued 
by the San Francisco Fire Prevention 
Bureau and Fire Department. It has 
been found that many people were 
storing excessive quantities of gasoline 
in their homes because of the coast- 
wide teamsters’ strike which made it 
impossible for oil companies to dis- 
tribute gasoline in the usual manner. 





Globe & Rutgers Consents 
Now Number Over 1000 


The 1400th consent to the rehabilita- 
tion plan of the Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company has been received 
by H. Edward Bilkey, vice-president. 

Additional support for the plan from 
insurance interests came through con- 
sents signed by Gilmour, Rothery & 
Co., John C. Paige & Co., Railroad 
Insurance -Association, London and 
Scottish Assurance Corporation, South- 
eastern Underwriters Association, 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., Continental Insurance Co., Fidelity 
Phenix Insurance Co., Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co., United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co., St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co., Agricultural In- 
surance Co., American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association, John W. Thomas, Inc., 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and Schiff Terhune & Co., Inc. 





Fire Prevention Week 


National Fire Prevention Week, 
sponsored by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, will be celebrated 
from Oct. 7 to 13 this year. The 1935 
annual convention of the N.F.P.A. will 
be held in Atlanta, Ga., during the week 
of May 13, 1935. 


Homestead Fire's Dividend 


The board of the Homestead Fire In- 
surance Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on outstanding 
stock of record as of July 20. The 
dividend for the first six months of the 
year was 25 cents a share. The Home- 
stead Fire Insurance Company is a 
member of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York group. 


Form New Company 
at Louisville 

Organization of the Independence In- 
surance Company has been announced 
at Louisville, Ky. The charter has been 
approved and the carrier will have a 
capital of $100,000. At the same time, 
announcement was made of the resigna- 
tion of William P. Tate as actuary of 
the Kentucky Insurance Department. 
Mr. Tate will become president of the 
Independence Insurance Company. 





{DBAS 


(Three cents a bag!) 
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The ideas? They come from 
agents, executives and employ- 
ees of The Employers’ Group 

. . the kind of ideas which 
should help you sell more fire 
and casualty insurance; more 
fidelity and surety bonds. The 
“bag” is the envelope in which 
The Employers’ Pioneer for July 
presents these ideas. The only 
cost to you is the postage neces- 
sary to mail your request, ad- 
dressed to the Circulation De- 
partment, 110 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton. The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company and the American Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Company . . . 
that is The Employers’ Group. 














"Dad" Schively Dies on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 17—John H. 
Schively, friend of thousands in the fire 
insurance business, passed away in his 
sleep Monday night, in San Francisco 
at the age of 76. Entering the insur- 
ance world in 1901 as insurance com- 
missioner of Washington, he retired in 
1913 and joined the Washington Sur- 
veying and Rating Bureau and in 1918 
came to San Francisco to continue 
educational work with the old Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Pacific, working 
with Jay W. Stevens. When the or- 
ganization was absorbed by the Nation- 
al Board he went with Chief Stevens. 
Dad Schively, as he was known, was 
secretary of the Insurance Federation 
of California since 1922 and during the 
past two years associated with the Na- 
tional Board in public relations. He 
has been wielder of the quill for San 
Francisco Pond of Blue Goose for the 
past several years and chaplain of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs. 
Known as a silver-tongued orator, none 
held a higher place in the Pacific Coast 
insurance fraternity. 


Ontario Burning Merrily 


The number of fires in Ontario dur- 
ing May was 1487, an increase of 189 
over May, 1933. The insurance loss 
was $722,430, an increase of $199,416 
over May, 1933. 

For the five months of 1933, the num- 
ber of fires was 7621, an increase of 
554 over the five months of the previous 
year. The insurance loss for the five 
months was $4,168,720, an increase of 
$293,569 compared with the five months 
of 1933. 

The loss for the four leading classes 
of risks for five months of 1934 com- 
pared with five months of 1933 was as 
follows: Barns, $238,817, a decrease of 
$147,863; dwellings, $1,572,298, an in- 
crease of $127,862; stores, $967,750, an 
increase of $30,397, and factories, $964,- 
811, an increase of $183,952. 





Baltimore Separation Doubtful 

While considerable interest is shown 
in local insurance circles in Baltimore 
over the separation program of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, the 
matter apparently is not causing undue 
excitement. The plan was to have gone 
into effect on July 1, but the action has 
been postponed. Indeed, in local quar- 
ters the opinion is expressed that it 
may never be put in action. Others, 
however, believe that it will be carried 
through. 
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lowa Reverses Rule 


On Writing Powers 


Nationwide Definition Apropos 
of Marine and Transportation 


Carriers Checked by Official 


The nationwide definition of writing 
powers of marine and transportation 
companies, as approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, were recently promulgated in Iowa 
as mentioned in The Spectator at the 
time. Now, however, the Iowa insur- 
ance commissioner believes that some 
of the features involved are not for the 
best interests of the people of the State 
and has withdrawn his approval of the 
regulations. In the notice he has sent 
out covering the points at issue, Com- 
missioner Clark of Iowa says: 





The ruling was issued by this de- 
partment in accordance with a motion 
presented to the convention with the 
understanding that it was the desire 
of both fire and casualty companies 
and the Commissioners to establish a 
line to distinguish clearly between the 
various coverages offered in connection 
with policies covering marine risks of 
transportation and navigation. 

It is now apparent that this defini- 
tion is being modified at will, without 
submission to the committee, to the 
extent that its purpose has been de- 
feated. 

It also seems apparent that some 
features of the above definition are 
contrary to the best interests of the 
insuring public of this State. 

It is therefore ruled that Ruling C-6 
is hereby withdrawn and the defini- 
tion adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners of 
the United States, at Chicago, IIl., on 
the second day of June, 1933, together 
with amendments thereto, shall not 
from the date of this ruling be effec- 
tive in this State. 





Maryland Casualty Promotes 
Three to Department Posts 


The appointment of E. E. Kolb as 
Assistant Vice-President to assist Vice- 
President Proctor with the general 
supervision of the Bonding Depart- 
ments, has just been announced by 
Silliman Evans, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company of Baltimore. 

At the same time, Mr. Evans an- 
nounced the consolidation of the fidelity 
and public official and depository de- 
partments as of July 20, under the 
name of Fidelity, Public Official and 
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Depository Department, with Leslie S. 
Wilson as manager and Frank J. 
Clunet as assistant manager. 

These three men are all veterans 
with the Company, Mr. Kolb having 
previously been in charge of the Fidel- 
ity Department since 1913. His ex- 
perience in surety matters goes back 
to 1902, with the American Bonding 
Company. 

Mr. Wilson has been with the Com- 
pany for 21 years, serving in various 
capacities in the departments now being 
consolidated. He is also assistant sec- 
retary of the Company. His assistant, 
Mr. Clunet, entered the service of the 
Maryland Casualty Company 15 years 
ago to serve under Mr. Kolb. 


G. W. Baker Named 


Travelers’ Treasurer 


Gladden W. Baker has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, the Travelers In- 
demnity Company, and the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Baker 
came to the Travelers in July, 1926, 
after serving in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the financial de- 
partment of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. He be- 
came associated with Mr. Zacher, then 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Travelers in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment. In January, 1930, shortly after 
L. Edmund Zacher was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer, Mr. Baker was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. He was 
born at Fall River, Mass., in, 1898. 


Louisiana Deposit Bill Passed 


Both houses of the Louisiana legisla- 
ture have passed House Bill 385, re- 
quiring all guaranty, fidelity, surety 
and bond companies to make $50,000 
deposits of money or bonds with the 
State Treasurer to secure their opera- 
tions in the state. The bill is now be- 
fore the governor. 





Walter T. Kempin Dies 

Walter T. Kempin, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, casualty lines, of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, died 
in Hartford, July 13, at the age of 59 
years. Mr. Kempin was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., and first became connected 
with the Travelers in that city 30 years 
ago. 


Excise Bonds Proving 


Good Profit Breeders 


Underwriters’ “Pini York Pool 
Had Over $800,000 Premium 
With About $100,000 Loss 


Renewal date for many of the beer 
and liquor bonds in the New York 
metropolitan area was July 1 and in- 
surance officials generally were inter- 
ested in the work of the Excise Bond 
Underwriters, the coverage pool in 
which all the bonds are written and the 
head of which is Joel Rathbone, former- 
ly connected with the old National Sure- 
ty Company. 

During the first year of operation, 
the Excise Bond Underwriters did a 
business of about $850,000 in premiums 
and had incurred losses of approximate- 
ly $100,000 of which only some $30,000 
was paid. As a matter of fact, these 
excise bonds have proved a veritable 
gold mine to the companies in New 
York and form the bright spot of 
surety underwriting in that section. 





Commision Rates Protested 

One of the features of the business 
which has annoyed agents considerably 
is the fact that only 10 per cent com- 
mission is allowed on the bonds. Agents 
and brokers who write them feel that 
the companies rode roughshod over the 
producers’ interests when the 10 per 
cent commission rate was fixed and 
that they, as a consequence of the com- 
pany and State attitude, are working 
“for love’ when they handle the busi- 
ness. The agents are also incensed at 
their own association for permitting the 
10 per cent commission rule to stand. 

Producers point out that on a drug- 
store “off premises” bond, for instance, 
the premium is $15 out of which they 
get a miserly $1.50. For that dollar 
and a half they must make at least 
one trip to the office of the Excise Bond 
Underwriters and must call on the 
client at least twice. The client expects 
them to pay the notary fee and take 
care of filling out not only the under- 
writers’ forms but those of the State 
and Federal tax boards as well. Ata 
commission of 10 per cent the agent 
actually loses money on the bonds. On 
the other hand, he knows that the com- 
panies’ chance of loss is very small in 
comparison with the premium volume. 
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More About Social 
Reform and Insurance 

Last week these columns were de- 
voted to comment on social insurance as 
planned in accordance with the Admin- 
istration’s program and included some 
discussion of the attitude of the private 
insurance carriers toward social re- 
form in general. Though cloaked in 
anonymity, your correspondent did not 
get away scot free with his candid 
criticism of the companies’ conduct in 
respect to these matters. Some cas- 
ualty men, who would have us believe 


that they recognized our fine Italian 
hand in the composition of the objec- 
tionable paragraphs, openly accused 
us of collectivistic sympathies, and 
though they did not go so far as sus- 
pecting us of taking orders from 
Moscow, or even Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
they found our philosophy a shade too 
pink for a journalist who is ostensibly 
laboring in behalf of the insurance 
business as it is conducted by private 
companies. 

At the moment, we protest, there is 
nothing red about us unless it is pos- 
sibly, our face. Allow us to say, for the 
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record, that we are old fashioned 
enough to believe in individualism, cap- 
italism and Democracy. Having thus 
reaffirmed our faith in the fundamental 
principles of Americanism, we can re- 
new our unprejudiced attack on ultra- 
conservatism in the insurance business. 


in War on Monopoly 


Casualty insurance, more than any 
other branch of the insurance business, 
has been exposed to the dangers of gov- 
ernment monopoly. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the most militant de- 
fenders of private insurance enterprise 
should be found in the casualty ranks. 
It is not meant to imply anywhere in 
these paragraphs that the casualty or- 
ganizations have not done the 
thing in vigorously combatting the en- 
croachment of government in their field 
nor that there has been any laxity on 
the part of those chosen to lead the 
constant war of defense that must be 
waged. In many respects they have 
made a splendid showing. It is simply 
suggested that the war has shifted to 
other fronts, and that tactics of a dif- 


wise 


ferent nature must be employed if 
truly significant victories are to be 
won. 


Shortcomings in Methods of 
Combatting Financial Losses 


There is no need to describe in de- 
tail the machinery which the casualty 
business has set up for the preservation 
of its rights as a private enterprise. The 
organizations comprising this machin- 
ery function in two ways. First, they do 
what they can to prevent the enactment 
of what they consider inimical legis- 
lation in whatever territory it is pro- 
posed. Secondly, they strive, through 
the press and the platform, to obstruct 
the spread of the philosophy that fos- 
ters the tendency toward legislative 
attempts of that character. 

It is beginning to grow apparent 
that these methods of protection and 
propaganda have decided shortcomings. 
Where do they fall down? In the first 
instance, respecting legislative activi- 
ties, the method has all the weaknesses 
that are inherent in any system of 
patching and plugging. It accomplishes 
no permanent improvement, effects no 
fundamental, underlying correction or 
reform. 

Regarding the classification 
(which, for the sake of argument, we 
have termed “propaganda’’), one may 
criticize it on two grounds. There is, 


second 
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first, too little of it to amount to any- 
thing; and secondly, what there is of 
it is ineffective. 


A Good Offense is 
the Best Defense 

That the activity under discussion is 
regarded by the insurance companies as 
strictly “defensive” is not without sig- 
nificance. The war being one of de- 
fense, the business has fallen into the 
error of carrying it on in a negative 
way. This despite the fact that most 
of the successful combatants in history 
have proved that a good offense is the 
best defense. 

A good offense is exactly what is 
recommended for the casualty insurance 
companies in handling this question of 
social progress and legislation as it 
affects private underwriting. At the 
risk of being repetitious we refer, as 
in last week’s discussion, to the classic 
case of compulsory automobile liability 
insurance and the establishment of 
financial responsibility laws. Here was 
an instance of the “plugging the leak” 
method proving costly and ineffective. 
Compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance was getting a big play from legis- 
lators, many of them commendably hon- 
est and sincere in their social minded- 
ness. Something, surely, had to be done 
in the way of protecting motorists and 
pedestrians from the horde of financial- 
ly irresponsible drivers recklessly rac- 
ing their cars over the country’s high- 
ways. The Massachusetts experiment 
has proved, to most people’s satisfac- 
tion, the validity of the insurance com- 
panies’ contention at the time—that 
compulsory insurance was not the an- 
swer. But there had to be some answer, 
and it was plain that solution involved 
some form or adaptation of the insur- 
ance principle. Then the idea of a 
financial responsibility law was brought 
forth. It avoided outright insurance 
compulsion—demanding only proof of 
financial responsibility on the part of 
all car drivers and citing insurance as 
one of several methods of satisfying the 
requirements. If our memory is not 
playing a trick on us, the insurance 
groups did not at once take this new 
scheme into their bosoms. They 
scented the monopoly dodge in it some- 
where. At length it was somewhat 
grudgingly admitted to the fold. Clear- 
ly, the enactment of financial responsi- 
bility laws in various states has killed 
the obnoxious compulsory insurance 
theory, and we have yet to hear it said 
that financial responsibility laws have 
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imposed any undue hardships on the 
insurance companies. 





Enacting Good Laws 
vs. Killing Bad Ones 


May there not be many other in- 





stances where the sponsorship of modi- | 


fied legislation will accomplish more for 
the insurance interests than the mere 
obstruction offered against radical 
bills proposed after the situation has 
gotten out of hand? No doubt, it takes 
more time, effort and money to put a 
good bill across than it does to smash 
a bad one that is just getting under- 
way, but when you’ve installed a piece 
of constructive legislation, you’ve put 
a pillar in a permanent structure and 
forestalled the temporary erection of a 
rotten one; bad bills, on the other hand, 
are not often really killed; they are a 
fungus that, rubbed out in one spot, 
break forth in another. 


Leavening the Heavy 
Loaf of Complaint 

In a previous paragraph, the inef- 
fectiveness of private insurance “propa- 
ganda” was touched upon. We don’t 
think that the efforts in this direction 
have made much of a dent in the con- 
sciousness of the American voter despite 
the fact that some exceedingly capable 
men are doing the fronting for the com- 
panies in this work. As an editor who 
tries conscientiously to pass on as much 
of this material as is possible to his 
readers, the writer often wonders how 
much of it they can stand without grow- 
ing a little sour on the old refrain. Be- 
seeching the government to keep out 
of business, decrying the growth of 
socialistic schemes, throwing up the 
hands in horror at the monstrous 
growth of taxes—commendable, de- 
fensible points of view, all of them, but 
terribly familiar. 


While the business of casualty insur- | 


ance is thus advertising its slow de- 
struction at the hands of 


scheming 


legislators, could it not, at the same | 
time, advise the public of a few of its | 


beneficent accomplishments? While, ad- 
mittedly, the workmen’s compensation 
carriers have borne an_ insufferable 
burden, and the demands on them have 
been too great, could not the vast pay- 
ments they have made to American 
workingmen be capitalized upon? Ata 
time when the great mass of our citi- 
zens are demanding relief, and are giv- 
ing their praise and thanks to those 
(Concluded on page 32) 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsTON 


IOLENCE is a fearful thing. In 
the American scene, fortunately, 
it has been sufficiently rare as to be 
associated in the average citizen’s mind 
mainly with the lawless. The particular 
form of violence resorted to by crim- 
inals is dealt with sternly as an abnor- 
mal menace in an otherwise highly 
civilized country. Mass violence in the 
form of lynchings has been not un- 
common and, although anti-social in 
principle, is yet understandable and 
even condoned by some because of its 
element of outraged righteousness. 
Much less understandable is the 
violence resulting from labor troubles. 
This too has occurred frequently 
enough, but in the past has rarely as- 
sumed such proportions as to cause 
wide concern. Now, the general strike 
in San Francisco has done just that and 
the American mind is struggling to 
comprehend the new phenomenon. 
OMING as it has at a time when 
doubt had already begun to cloud 
the economic future, such violence is 
most unfortunate for the psychology 
of an orderly recovery. The morale of 
the people as a whole has not broken, 
but there has been an unsettled inter- 
mission in which hopes have fluctuated 
and the people have groped eagerly 
for further encouragement. The danger 
from the San Francisco strike will be 
in its effect on the low ebb of courage 


incident to the midsummer lull of 
business activity. Once proved that 
equitable mediation between workers 


and employers can no longer be accom- 
plished public clamor for relief action 
may be expected to assume more un- 
manageable proportions. 
* * 
ROVIDED the trouble in San Fran- 
cisco is economically possible of 
satisfactory settlement, it may be rea- 
sonably hoped that the solution will be 
reached before the contagion spreads 
to other large cities as it threatens to 
do. Failure to come to such an agree- 


| ment would possibly indicate to work- 


ers generally that the employers them- 





selves are unwilling to proceed further 
in the recovery experiment and a gen- 


eral breakdown of faith in govern- 
mental efforts would result. The re- 
covery program is facing its most 


severe test and its future now rests 
upon the ability of employers to main- 
tain amicable relations with their 
workers. 
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Leavening the Loaf 
(Concluded from page 31) 


who succor them, is there nobody to 
come forward with the story of the mil- 
lions which the casualty companies 
have distributed to the needy in pay- 
ments on policies for sickness and acci- 
dent? 


A Bid for Over- 
Due Applause 


The trend of this discussion is mere- 
ly to question the wisdom of the insur- 
ance business swimming against the 
tide. The social insurance program as 
proposed by the administration is but 
one manifestation of a new public atti- 
tude that is almost inevitably an out- 
growth of a period of privation and 
resentment. Any man, institution or 
school of thought that offers to give 
something to the people is at once taken 
to their hearts. In one sense, this atti- 
tude is repugnant to insurance, which 
is not a form of charity but a method 
of enabling people to provide for them- 
selves. Yet in another sense insurance 
has given more to the American people 
during these unfortunate years than 
any other business. Its contribution to 
social welfare is unequalled by any 
other institution—private or public. It 
would seem that it would be the part 
of wisdom for insurance to take a bow 
for its performance and gain some 
recognition for the sacrifices it has 
made. If the business would tell more 
adequately the story of what it has 
done for the public welfare, less would 
be done to insurance in the name of 
public welfare. 


Compensation May Be 
Relieved by Social Insurance 


Among the social insurance problems 
discussed here last week was the effect 
of the proposed program of the Presi- 
dent’s on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. The question was raised as 
to whether the burdens of the stock 
carriers will be greater or less in future 
when a system of social insurance, 
possibly under state or federal control, 
has been established. It was stated here 
that there was a faint possibility that 
the companies engaged in writing com- 
pensation might be relieved of some of 
the extra payments they are called upon 
to make at present. Subsequent con- 
versations with compensation men re- 
veal that no little hope is held out for 
this turn of events. It is pointed out 





that many of the troubles of compensa- 
tion writing are due to the tendency of 
courts and legislatures to interpret 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
social insurance, and to impose on the 
carriers the obligations that a pro- 
fessed system of social insurance would 
naturally be called upon to meet. It 
is felt that there is a good chance of 
workmen’s compensation § insurance 
being returned to a reasonable plane 
of underwriting where benefits will be 
awarded in actual _ indemnifying 
amounts solely for injuries arising di- 
rectly from employment. Compensa- 
tion insurance would then be regarded 
as a form of liability coverage rather 
than a device for relieving pauperism 
and distress among the working classes. 
The latter is the job of social insurance. 


Leslie W. Porter in New Post 


Jemison-Seibels, Inc., of Birmingham, 
general agent of the American Surety 
Company, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Leslie W. Porter as manager 
of Bond Department. 
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It is, of course, important to re- 
member that the Benjamin Franklin 
is Philadelphia's modern hotel. 
But it is even more important to 
realize that the 1934 Benjamin 
Franklin is setting a new standard 
of VALUE in hotel service. You'll 
appreciate the sensible rates, 
but you'll remember, we hope, 
the many little “extras” of com- 
fort, convenience and courtesy. 
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"Security Analysis 
Hits a Bullseye 


Of particular interest to the invest- 
ment officers of insurance companies, 
as well as to individuals who are con- 
cerned with personal investments, is a 
book on “Security Analysis” which has 
just been published by McGraw-Hill. 
Written by Benjamin Graham and 
David L. Dodd, “Security Analysis” 
covers such diversified considerations as 
investment survey and approach; fixed- 
value investments; senior securities 
with speculative features; dividend fac- 
tors in common stocks; income account 
analysis with emphasis on earnings; 
asset values and balance-sheet analysis; 
and discrepancies between price and 
value. 

Important to the reader is the con- 
stant differentiation between invest- 
ment and speculation which is main- 
tained throughout the book and the 
easily-understood manner in which the 
authors have presented their conclu- 
sions. The investor’s frailty—that his 
money burns a hole in his pocket—is 
ably ministered to in the development 
of “Security Analysis” and the com- 
pilers of the vast amount of sound in- 
formation contained in its 725 pages 
have borne in mind the needs of the 
conservative investor who must con- 
stantly be reminded of the lessons of 
1931-1933 and previous market col- 
lapses. The book is as applicable to 
the work of insurance companies as it 
is to the requirements of the private 
investor and is a valuable addition to 
the dependable treatises on the subject. 


Ontario Industrial Accidents 
Show Increase in Six Months 


OTTawA, CAN., July 16—During the 
month of June there were reported to 
The Workmen’s Compensation of On- 
tario 4886 accidents, as compared with 
4452 during May, and 3189 during 
June a year ago. The fatal accidents 
numbered 29, as compared with 23 in 
May, and 11 in June last year. 

The total benefits awarded amounted 
to $380,059. This brings the total bene- 
fits awarded during the half year end- 
ing June 30 to $2,061,064, as compared 
with $1,802,445 in 1933. 

During the first six months of 1934 
the accidents reported numbered 25,- 
016, as compared with 17,009 for the 
same period last year. The fatal acci- 
dents for the six months’ period were: 
1934, 120; 1933, 97. 

The average daily benefits awarded 
for the half year were $13,740. 
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Five Are Held Liable in 
Equitable C. & S. Action 


Judgments totaling almost $4,000,000 
are to be entered against five officers 
and directors of the defunct Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Company, it was 
indicated in findings against the men, 
who have been held by Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel Rosenman to be liable 
to Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, as liquidator of the 
company, for assets alleged to have 
been wasted in connection with various 
acts of misfeance and malfeance. 

The directors action was settled for 
various amounts by several directors 
of the company and was continued at 
the trial against Harold Spielberg, 
former chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Bernard Spielberg, his son; Wil- 
liam Herschaft, Robert J. Maloy and 
Oscar F. Grab. 

The company was taken over by the 
Superintendent for liquidation on Jan. 
1, 1931, and the action against the di- 
rectors is one of the last steps in the 
long liquidation program. The Super- 
intendent now expects to declare a first 
dividend for creditors of not more than 
10 per cent, payable on Oct. 1. 

According to information from the 
Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
Department, approximately $59,500,000 
in claims were filed against the com- 
pany by policyholders and creditors. 
The present market value of company’s 
assets is about $1,000,000 and the 
claims thus far allowed amount to 
around $5,000,000. 





Globe Indemnity Reports Good 
Results of Prosperity Contest 


E. J. Schofield, vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, of New 
York, announces that the company’s 
Prosperity Contest, which ended April 
30, resulted in approximately $1,350,- 
000 in commissions earned by Globe 
agents. The contest was begun Jan. 1 
and continued for four months. 

A grand prize was offered to the 
agency which produced the most satis- 
factory results to the company, mea- 
sured by the agency opportunity. The 
winner of this prize is to be selected 
by a committee chosen from the mem- 
bership of the Globe General Agents 
Association and it does not follow that 
the largest producer will win it. Among 
the points considered in awarding the 
grand prize—a vacation trip for two 
people—will be the production of a vol- 
ume of premiums in lines most desir- 
able from a company standpoint; loy- 
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alty to stock company principles and 
bureau company representations and 
volume of premium production accord- 
ing to the population, opportunity and 
character of the agency’s territory. 

The major prizes, awarded on a basis 
of premiums paid, will be announced 
late in July. The quota prizes, hand- 
some black and silver eight-day clocks, 
awarded on the basis of premiums writ- 
ten, have been presented to about 200 
agents who exceeded the quotas as- 
signed them at the beginning of the 
contest. 

During the contest 55 per cent of the 
agents increased their premium volume 
and of the 45 per cent who did not 
five agents accounted for over 90 per 
cent of the losses, which means that 
the great majority of the agents who 
did not increase their premium volume 
either had very small losses or practi- 
cally stood still. 





Fidelity & Deposit Announces 
Promotions; Declares Dividend 


Directors of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland have de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable July 27 to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 16. This is the first dividend 
paid since October 31, 1932 and reflects 
the broad improvement that occurred in 
the company’s business during the first 
half of the current year. 

According to a statement given out 
by George L. Radcliffe, acting presi- 
dent, the company wrote gross pre- 
miums of $6,919,973 in the first six 
months, an increase of about $255,000 
over the like period in 1933. The in- 
crease in net premiums was $51,171 
due to the fact that the company rein- 
sured its writings more heavily this 
year than last. 

Mr. Radcliffe also announced the 
election of Vice-President John A. 
Griffin, of New York, as a director, the 
promotion of Vice-President E. R. 
Nuttle to the position of an executive 
vice-president and the election of Her- 
bert L. Dunn as a vice-president. 





Carroll W. Laird Joins 
Indemnity Co. of N.A. 


The Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America has announced the 
appointment of Carroll W. Laird of 
New York as superintendent of its 
surety department at the home office in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Laird has been man- 
ager of the bonding department in the 
New York office of the Employers Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation. 
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* COMMENT 





Central Bureau Aids 
Casualty Companies 


Charles Stulz, manager of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, in his report to Charles 
E. Ryan, chief examiner of fire com- 
panies of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, revealed that earned 
casualty premiums totaling $2,006,016 
have been paid subsequent to the filing 
of reports by the Bureau, according to 
advices received from reporting offices 
since the organization was started. Fire 
premiums paid following the filing of 
Reports total $328,801, and the total 
premiums paid amount to $2,334,817. 

Manager Stulz reported decreases 
all along the line during February, 
1934, as compared with February, 1933. 
Fire companies reported 7918 entries 
in February, compared with the same 
month of last year, a decrease of 2908, 
and the unpaid earned fire premiums 
amounted to $26,204, a decrease of 
$11,336. Casualty companies reported 
4310 items, a decrease of 1530 from 
February, 1933, and the unpaid earned 
casualty premiums totaled $93,734, a 
decrease of $60,334 from the same 
month last year. Total fire and cas- 
ualty company items last February 
were 12,228, a decrease of 4438, and 
total unpaid earned fire and casualty 
premiums were $119,938, a decrease of 
$71,671 from February, 1933. 

Mr. Stulz also reported that he had 
sent to J. L. Wood, chief of the com- 
plaint bureau of the Insurance De- 
partment, a memorandum of forty-one 
items where thirty-two brokers failed 
to acknowledge either the bureau’s 
first letters of May 15, 1934, or the 
second letters of June 15. This is a 
decrease from last year of sixty-five 
items and a decrease of forty-two in 
the number of brokers reported to the 
Insurance Department. 





F. P. Stanley Appointed 
By American Indemnity 


Appointment of F. P. Stanley as field 
representative in the East and Middle 
West for the American Indemnity Com- 
pany of Galveston, Tex., was announced 
this week. Mr. Stanley’s early training 
was received with the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford. After 
eight years with that company he 
joined the Norwich Union Indemnity 
and later became its vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. He also 
was instrumental in the organization 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity, of which 
he was vice-president and _ general 
manager. 











NOW BEING 
DISTRIBUTED 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
Comparative Rate and Data Book 
Giving Dividends, Rates, Policy Provisions, 
Net Cost, Cash Surrender Values, 
Annuities, etc., etc. 

Single copies $2, Special Club Rates 


FIRE INDEX 


Statistics of Condition and Business 
of American and Foreign 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
for the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


HANDY GUIDE 


to Standard and Special Contracts, 
Rates, Dividends and Annuities. 
$4 plain, $4.35 thumb indexed, Special Club Rates. 


HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, 
Giving Operations and Condition for 
the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


LIFE INDEX 


Detailed Financial Standing and Results of 
Operation of leading American and 
Canadian Legal Reserve Companies 

for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices on request. 














POCKET REGISTER 


OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of American Stock and Mutual Accident 
and Health Insurance Companies 
for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


TO FOLLOW SOON 


POCKET REGISTER OF 
LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of Assessment and Fraternal Life Insurance 
Associations for the past 5 years 


Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 
COMPENDIUM 








Standing of the companies for the year 1933. 
Single copy price $5, quantity prices upon request. 


Place your order today 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publication Office 
N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 














Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable a Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


Denver, Colorado 














For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
HOME FRIENDLY a 
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Fifty 
Years of 
Faithful 
Service 


154 CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 
| Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Insurance Company of Maryland 


One of the 
Industrial Life, 


Leading Legal Reserve 
Health and Accident 
Insurance Companies in America. 
Complete line of life contracts. Offices 
throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 














THE LIFE AGENT’S 
BRIEF 


1934. Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 
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